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(The Largest Music Concern in Colorado.) 


PIANOS BY MAIL 


Opportunities of this great piano 
house brought to the doors 
of most distant customers. 





For thirty years we have been sending pianos into all sec 
tions of Colorado and surrounding states, until the name of this 
firm has become a household word in almost every locality. 

Ovr carefully organized mail order plans have done much 
to extend trade in this manner. The mail order customer 
lea's direct with the house and is given the same advantages in 
the way of prices and terms as the person who lives right here 
in Denver. 

[he testimony of hundreds, even thousands, might be given 
who have purchased Pianos of us in this way, and who are pre- 
pared to say that the satisfaction was as complete as if they had 
bought at our warerooms in person 

It matters not where you reside, we will ship a Piano on 
approval, and if the instrument should prove unsatisfactory 
within a reasonab'e period, it may be returned and another will 
be sent in its place. 

Write for our list of bargains in new and slightly used 
Pianos, including instruments that were priced originally from 
$325 to $550, which can now be bought on easy terms to suit you 
at such prices as $195, $215, $225, $280, $300 and $345. 

These prices represent clean savings on each piano of $75 
to $100, and the economical out-of-town buyer should not fail 
to send a postal for it at once. Write to-day—-now—and 
you'll receive list by return mail, 


THE KNIGHT-CAMPBELL MUSIC CO. 


1625-1631 Carifornia Street, 





Denver, Colo 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


VoL. XV. 


HUNTING THE CARIBOU. 


J). BUCHANAN SIDERS 


It was in the beautiful October days, 
when all nature wore her most gaudy dress. 
From the scarlet leaves of. the sumach and 
dogwood to the yellow and brown of the 
maple and oak there were all shades and 
colors and splashes from nature’s color pots 
and brushes. Leaves were tumbling down 
from lofty trees where Jack Frost had 
touched them with his icy breath, and as 
the autumn sun shone brightly over the 
landscape we felt the hunting fever coming 
over us and we wanted to be out in the 
primeval forest, where man had not gone 
with his ax and greedy saw, and where log- 
ging camps were few and far between. 

So, we concluded to go to New Bruns- 
wick to hunt caribou, as the hunting license 
there is only $30 and guides $3 per day, 
while in New Foundland the license is $100 
and guides charge what they please. There 
are two distinct kinds of caribou that I have 
seen. One is called the woodland caribou 
(Rangifer Caribou), whose abode is confined 
to the woody and more southern fur coun- 
tries, and the other inhabits the large north- 
ern barrens and is the barren ground cari- 
bou (R. Graenlandicus). 

The color of the caribou somewhat sur- 
prised me. In the summer he is a rich, 
glossy, reddish brown, becoming more griz- 
zly about the head and neck in cold weather, 
but never entirely white. The caribou has 
a short tail like that of a hare or rabbit, and 
the hoofs are cloven or split almost to the 
pastern joint. These immense cloven feet 
enable the animal to travel over snow and 
ice as though he wore snowshoes. The 


woodland caribou will weigh from 250 to 
300 pounds, while the caribou of the barren 
is a hundred pounds lighter. The animals 
seem to live on mosses and a kind of peppery 
grass and a few leaves. 

The caribou is hard to kill, even if hit 
in a vital part. I used a .30-30 rifle, but my 
companions used a .30-40 and .45-70, respec 
tively. I remember that the guide who car 
ried the largest gun shot a caribou through 
the heart at fifty yards, and yet the anima! 
held to his life so tenaciously that he ran 
150 yards through the brush and kept up 
with the herd before he fell dead. Yet Mr 
John McIntire shot one in the head with a 
.30-40 soft-nose bullet at a distance of 300 
yards and the caribou fell in his tracks and 
died without a struggle. I remember one 
sunshiny morning the guides and my com 
panion had been walking through the under 
brush and thickets for some time 
seeing a trace of big game. We had reached 
the edge of a barren and sat down for a 
few minutes’ rest and to look at the land 
scape. We had not been there but a short 
time when a bull caribou came dashing 
through the underbrush right at us. He was 
chasing a fawn, which we discovered later 
to be in his way while he tried to make love 
to the mother. 

During the mating season the fawns are 
weaned. The old stag drives the fawn away 
from the mother and will strike him with 
his horns and chase him for half a mile at 
a time. As soon as the stag turns back 
to the doe, the fawn returns also; then the 


stag repeats the chasing act again. 
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Caribou sketched from 








“He stumbled and fell forward and was dead before we 
reached him.” 
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see-saw game is kept up for two weeks, and 
results in making the fawn’s meat unfit to 
eat from violent exercise, worry, change of 
diet and becoming accustomed to new con- 
ditions. 

But the stag that came plunging after 
the fawn did not fare so well. My compan- 
ion had him covered with his .30-40 Win- 
chester and as soon as the stag scented us 
and threw up his head my companion tried 
to center his forehead, but aimed a little too 
low. The stag whirled and undertook to 
run away, but six bullets struck him before 
he had gone a hundred yards. He stumbled 
and fell forward and was dead before we 
reached him. He was a beautiful specimen. 

Nobody knows what a task it is to re- 
move @ caribou or a moose from the spot 
where the stricken animal falls in a forest 
to a road and civilization until he has tried 


it. I remember once we worked three days 
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in cutting roads to drag a moose out of a 
dense forest on a sled, or improvised drag 
to the open road. Oh, what fun! 

Twenty years ago I saw a Virginia dee! 
wounded and held at bay by a pack of 
hounds. The deer was backed up agains 
the roots of a fallen tree which had bee! 
blown over by a storm. In this position hs 
was able to fight the hounds off until we 
reached him. His expression of utter dé 


spair, the flashes from his noble-looking eyes 


and his almost human appeal for help caus 

me to make a solemn vow that I would neve1 
shoot another deer unless I was in grea 
need of food. 


As I take it, the deer, moose, caribou and 


all of the antlered tribe are a harmless 
timid, shrinking family, ready to run awa 
from man at his slightest approach, and maz 
should have mercy rather than a roomfu 
trophies. 














Fell in his tracks and died without a struggle.” 
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Rocky Mountain Goat From the Am. Nat. History. copyright, 1904, by W. T. Hornaday 














VIRGINIA 


The long day’s work was over; Jim 
furner (farmer) sat on the porch of his 
little house and rested. The kitchen door 
was open and his wife was finishing up the 
supper work. She came out presently, fed 
the cat and then went on to the woodpile 
for fuel. Her step was anything but light, 
and her face looked careworn, for she was 
no longer young, and, besides, she had risen 
early, for June is always a busy month on 
the farm, and the baby had been fretful 
The soft June twilight had fallen over all 
when she sat down beside her husband and 
looked wearily across the cornfields and 
beyond them the bare prairies Her hus 
band arose. “Where are you going, Jim? 
she asked in her tired voice. “I reckon I'd 
better go to bed so as to be up early in the 
morning. I ‘lowed I’d go to town to-mor 
row.” 

“Then there will be room for me to go 
won't there? The baby needs some light 
calico dresses and I want some things.” 

“Guess so,” he moodily replied, then went 
into the house. 

Mary leaned her head against the side 
of the house and reflected. She was tired 
of the monotony, tired of being poor, heart 
sick over Jim’s sullenness. It was a calm, 
cool night, such as nights only on the west 
ern prairies could be Now and then she 
could hear the corn rustling or the horses 


n the stable crunching the grain. The heat 


of the day had passed and as the stars came 
out everything about her came to a pause, 
and the weary woman went in to her rest 
In the early dawn of the morning one could 
hear her footsteps as she prepared break 
fast, and while Jim was doing the chores 
she tidied up the house and dressed the 
baby, who laughed with glee at the thought 
of going somewhere. The clock had scarcely 
ceased striking six when they drove through 
the little lane and finally out on the public 
road. No words were spoken. Jim was 
sullen, as usual, and Mary discreetly kept 
still. Only the baby laughed and prattled 
at the birds and trees along the way As 


A WESTERN STORY. 





THORNTON. 


he hours passed by the sun shone brighter 
the day became hotter and the south wind 
blew the dust into their faces. It was nearer 
one than twelve when “town,” which con 
sisted of a postoffice, store, a bank, saloon 
ind a blacksmithshop, appeared in view 
Jim drove up and tied the team in front of 
the little store, where one could buy any 
thing, from a trimmed hat to a pound of 


cheese, 


“You kin do your tradin’ without me, | 
guess,” he said. “I'll be back soon ind off 
he went. 

“T’ll rest ‘till he comes,” thought Mary 


(he village merchant gave her a chair, i 
quired how far she had come, how crops 
were likely to be down her way, played with 
the baby and even went so far as to give it 
some of his choicest stick candy Mary 
brushed the dust from her faded black 
cashmere, drank some water and waited 
The minutes passed. Jim did not come, s« 
when the clock struck three she waited n¢ 
ionger, but made her purchases. Her littk 
hoard, which she had saved so long 
amounted to $10. She had earned it all her 
self, and had long looked forward to this 
day, for a trip to town did not occur often 
The calico and other little things amounted 
to $6. A piece of blue cashmere caught her 
eye. Could she? No, she dared not thinl 
But would $4 buy it? How she would like 
to have it. Why, it was just like the one 
she had when Jim was courting he! 

“How much is this?” she eagerly asked 
Five dollars, ma’am. Will you take it? 
Her heart sank. 

“No—o,” she replied, “not this mé 
But she would ask Jim about it Perhaps 
he would buy it for her the next time h¢ 
came to town. 


Would you keep it for me? 


“Oh, yes; I'll lay it aside for y: And 
Mary breathed a sigh of satisfaction She 
began to grow anxious and walked around 
the corner to the postoffics Jim was not 
there. But she asked the kind-fac 


gentleman at the window if there wa i! 
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mail for Jim Turner. She had never re- 
ceived a letter, not since she and Jim had 
come West. Yes, there was a letter, but 
it was for Mrs. Mary Turner. What did it 
mean? Surely there was some mistake, for 
who would write to her? With trembling 
hand she opened it, and her heart beat 
rapidly as she read: 
“New York, June 12, 18—— 

“Mrs. Mary Turner, 

“Smith’s Corner P. O., 

“Jasper Co., Colo.: 

“Dear Madam—We beg to inform you that 
your uncle, J. K. Brown, died last Tuesday, 
and as you are his only living relative the 
entire estate, amounting to $20,000, descends 
to you. We await your instructions. 

“Respectfully yours, 

R. H. CLARK, 
“C,. F. COOPER, 
“Attorneys.” 

Could it be true? Was it possible, and 
all for her? What would Jim say? Would 
she tell him at once? No, she would wait 
until they reached home. Oh! how glad she 
was! The mortgage could be paid, she could 
have that new churn, like Widow Black’s, 
and, best of all, she could get the blue cash- 
mere. She must sit down and think it all 
over. It seemed so unreal. What if there 
had been a mistake. She trembled lest it 
would turn out to be a bright dream, instead 
of the truth. Time passed so quickly that 
she seemed to have been sitting thinking 
only a few minutes, though tn reality it had 
been two hours when Jim came. But what 
was the matter with him? His face was 
flushed and he staggered as he walked. 
Now she knew where he had been and why 
he had not come sooner. 

“It’s time to be a-gittin’ home,” he 
blurted out in an unsteady voice. And, 
with the baby in her arms and the letter 
clinched tightly in her hand she meekly 
followed him to the wagon and they started 
home. The sun had gone down and .uere 
was no sound to break the stillness of the 


summer evening except the creaking of the 





wagon wheels or a bird’s call to its mate. 
A cool breeze was stirring the leaves on 
the trees as the twilight closed about them. 
How Mary longed to tell him; but she was 
afraid to break the silence. If he only knew 
he would be sober then. The wind had 
tossed her hair into a wild tangle, her face 
was thin and old—the freshness of youth 
was gone from it—but her big, brown eyes 
were childish still and a new light shone 
in them—a look that was both glad and 
pathetic—that held something back, some- 
thing to good to tell. 

“Well, did ye see many pretty things to- 
day?” he asked. The moment had come. 
She clapped her hands. 

“Oh, ves; I got a letter, a real letter, 
Jim; first one I’ve got since we went to 
housekeeping. It came clear from York 
state, an’—an’—you’d better read it, Jim. 
I—I—can’t,” and she sobbed aloud in her 
happiness. 

The moon shone bright and he slowly 
read it. When he had finished there was a 
strange smile on his lips, a new look in his 
eyes. In fancy he saw Mary-as she had 
been—the light-hearted girl, winsome and 
sweet. He saw her old home and thought 
of the apple orchard. The scene grew 
sweeter and sweeter. He seemed to hear 
the leaves rustle, to see the pink and white 
blossoms at their feet, ’till once more, hand 
in hand, they wandered through the old 
orchard. A tear came in his eye and tric- 
kled down his cheek. “Mary, I’ve been a 
he exclaimed, as he turned to the 
little woman beside him. “But will you for- 
give me for the sake of the old days? I’m 
not half good enoug 


brute!” 


but will you let me 
try again?” As he looked full into her 
face, and read the love written there, he 
drew her head to his shoulder and kissed 
the faded cueek. The moou and stars looked 
down on them, smiled and understood; the 
baby siumbered and Mary was supremely 
happy. 
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KILLED MY _ FIRST LION. 






HARRY H. DUNN. 


The fast westering sun spread a golden 
afterglow over the rock slopes of the Santa 
Ana mountains one October afternoon as 
the writer and two boon companions rode 
slowly out of the little Spanish-American 
settlement of Yorba, down in the heart of 
sunny southern California. On three sides 
of the village low mountains, grand in their 
very barrenness, walled us rn and in these 
“hills,” as our guide disparagingly called 
them, there were known to be at least one 
pair of mountain lions, if not more. Two 
nights previous they had killed a yearling 
calf for a rancher living abour a mile up in 
the canon, and knowing Doc, our leader, to 
be fond of hunting as well as an expert 
tracker, had sent him word. Of course 
notice to Doc meant notice to Charlie Arm- 
strong and myself; hence this foreword of 
apology. 

We were variously mounted and carried 
an equally divers collection of arms. A 
sorrel nag of uncertain lineage bore the 
writer, and across my saddle horn rested a 
tried and trusted twelve-gauge shotgun, a 
queer weapon you may think, but a very 
welcome one as time proved. The other two 
carried rifles and revolvers, the latter 
rather from habit than from expected neces- 
sity. We knew the moon was at her full, 
so had determined to take up the trail by 
night, trusting entirely to the dogs to lead 
us to the big cat’s lair. Of hounds, with- 
out which there is little use to try to hunt 
the California lion, we had four, a sufficient 
number for the size of our party. These 
Doc held in leash by long leather thongs 
running to their collars from his saddle 
horn. Trained in this sort of work from 
his colthood, the pony understood thorough- 
ly what was expected of him and acted 
accordingly. His way of stepping around 
and over the restless, eager dogs was a rev- 
elation to one accustomed to the way in 
which fox hounds are handled in the meets 
of the eastern hunt clubs. The dogs, them- 
selves, too, are different from the dogs used 
in fox hunting, and are, as are most est 


coast dogs, larger and broader across the 
chest than their eastern contemporaries. 
Several attempts have been made to intro- 
luce hounds from Virginia and Kentucky 
nto the California hills, but the thorough- 
breds do not take kindly to the dense brush 
and rocky slopes of the southwestern hills, 
so that most of these trials have been in 
vain. 

Leaving the village to the north, we 
turned up the Santa Ana river, which here 
breaks out of the mountains to lose itself 
n the cement canals of two irrigating com- 
panies, and a bend in the canon soon hid 
us from the world as completely as though 
we had plunged into the Selkirks or the 
mighty Tetons of the Northwest. I, for one, 
had no idea that so wild a spot could be 
found within thirty miles of a city of 150,- 
000 souls, and was roused by the half-choked 
bayings of Reddy, the largest of the hounds, 
now struggling with might and main to 
break from Doc’s grip and follow the fresh 
track of a wildcat that had crossed the road 
a scant half hour ahead of us. 

The mountains now began to get more 
steep and the oaks of the lower flats gave 
way to sycamores along the water course, 
and a few small pines were visible on the 
ridges. Long fingers of shadow reached 
out from the westernmost peaks; in a back 
canon an owl sent forth a wavering hoot, 
and all the wildwood seemed to presage 
the coming of the night. Now and again a 
rabbit scurried across the road while the 
little red foxes of the hills barked a shrill 
»bjection to the intruders. Soon the ranch 
house came in view and in a few minutes 
more Joe, the half-breed “ranchero,”’ was 
showing us the dead body of the heifer, 
lying in the clump of scrubs where the lions 
had dragged it after the kill. Joe said that 
usually the big cats took their game back 
to their den to eat it, but this one had evi 
dently been too heavy for them to manage, 
and they had merely dragged the body to 
nearby cover and there eaten their fill. To 
me, accustomed to the raids:of the coyotes 
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“A bend in the canon soon hid us from the world.” 


and foxes of the lower hills, it looked as 
though a half dozen lions had been there, 
but Joe and Doc were doubtfult if there 
had been more than one. The trail was 
cold, of course, being a day old, but there 
seemed to be little idea of the animals com- 
ing back that night; so, after giving the 
dogs a good, long sniff at the plainly-marked 
tracks, we took up the hunt proper. 

Reddy was released ,and only the sten- 
torian commands of the horn kept him from 
taking the trail on a dead run and alone. 
Braver dog than Reddy does not live; but, 
like some humans, his bravery sometimes 
verges on foolhardiness and, sooner or later, 
his big, faithful life will end in just such a 
scrape. As it was we loaded our guns with 
heavier charges, brought along for this es- 
pecial purpose. In the old twelve-bore I 
put two shells containing my favorite load 
of “B. B.’s” for the wildcats of my home 
hills, and heard the rifle locks of my com- 
panions close with a heavy snap that I well 
knew meant business. Following the gait 
of the leader we walked our horses up hill 
and gave them a slow lope down again, so 
as not to tire them too much at first. There 


would be no fierce runs, he said, but there 
might be an all-night ride ahead of us, and 
it would take too much of the ginger out 
of both horses and men to force them now. 
Night birds fanned us with their wings as 
we crashed through the chaparral of their 
hillside homes, and our progress seemed to 
arouse about all the wild life of the slopes 
over which we were passing. The hills 
seemed full of rabbits and other small game. 
Once a big bobcat sprang with a savage 
growl from beneath my horse’s very feet; 
but for once the shotgun was too slow, the 
night too dark, or something. At any rate 
he got away with a whole skin. 

Leaving the hills after a half hour’s slow 
ride, Reddy led us down into a dry canon 
bed, where it was evident that a consider- 
able stream flowed in rainy weather. Half 
a mile up this hidden gorge a huge syca- 
more grew almost horizontally from the 
bank and leaned low over the creek bed. 
Under this the free hound paused for an 
instant, let go a queer, wailing yelp and 
started headlong for the base of the tree. 

Reaching the base of the big sycamore, 
the dog reared up on his hinder feet and 

































































tried his best to climb the tree. We re- 
leased the other dogs and then the hubbub 
that arose was a caution to all the wild- 
cats and lions in the state. The moon was 
just beginning to show her face and no one 
had looked for or wanted such an early end 
to the hunt. We could just make out a heavy 
black mass lying along the largest limb 
on the old tree, but before the rifles could 
be brought into use, a long, sinewy body 
gathered itself up on the limb and shot out 
over our heads, alighted on the opposite 
canon wall, and without a sound disappeared 
in the dense brush that clung to the ex- 
treme edge of the gorge. By this we knew 
that the big cat was alone; for, had his 
mate been near, he would surely have 
warned her by some sort of cry or other 
of the presence of their enemies. From the 
tip of the branch whence the lion had 
leaped to the top of the opposite side of the 
canon was not less than thirty feet, yet the 
creature had cleared it like a bird, and 
alighted as if on a pillow of down, so noise- 
less was his going. Underneath us the 
horses trembled in deadly fear; in fact, 
in many lion hunts since I have noticed that 
the lion smell is a source of the direst and 
most genuine fear to horses of any kind, 
unless previously broken to it. The animals 
trembled, rubbed their noses together and 
seemed ready at an instant’s notice to bolt 
down are canon, riders and all. The dogs 
were crazy with the idea that their game 
was still in the tree, and could not be con- 
vinced otherwise until Doc put them in the 
leash again and literally dragged them away. 
Then we had to make a long detour of fully 
two miles in order to get up on top of the 
canon bank, where the lion had gone. 
Finally, however, we reached the top and 
put the dogs on the hour-old trail to see 
what they could do with it. It was now 
not much short of midnight, the moon was 
at her full and the rolling sea of verdure 
covered hills stretching away on all sides 
of us presented one of the most beautiful 
scenes imaginable. But, somewhere in that 
tangle of chaparral was the lion we sought 
and had already almost caught; and have 
him we would, though it take all night in 
the doing. Here the pack was again put on 
the trail and again Reddy led. The coun- 
try was very rough and more brushy than 
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any we had yet been in, so we stretched out 
in Indian file, supposing that the lion was 
by this time well on his way into the next 
county, if not farther. The hounds had 
hopes, however, and through the beautiful 
night we followed on. Once more the trai! 
led down into a canon not unlike the other. 
but smaller and not so precipitous. Here 
the scent led the dogs straight up the creek 
bed and we strung out still farther apar' 
until I was fully 200 feet behind the last 
man of the party. Just what my thoughts 
were I do not remember, but as I was pass 
ing directly beneath a limestone ledge that 
projected several feet out over the dry 
arroyo and at a height of possibly fifteen 
feet from the ground, I heard a low, rasping 
sound as of grating teeth. I glanced up, 
and there lay what to me appeared to be a 
full-grown Bengal tiger. Insrantly my hand 
dropped to the breech of the twelve-bore, 
and no sound in the world ever fell so agree- 
ably on my ear as the snap with which the 
safety on the old hammerless dropped into 
place. 

The sheen of the gun barrels must have 
caught the cat’s eye, for he gathered him- 
self to clear the intervening space and once 
more seek safety in the brush-covered hill- 
side. This time, however, the hand and the 
gun were too quick. Just as he lay iull 
length, extended in midair, the roar of the 
heavily loaded weapon broke the soft still- 
ness of the southern night. Not an inch did 
I allow him, but pulled straight on his great 
round head, stretched out in his last jump. 

True the aim and steady the hand that 
guided it; the great cat turned half over in 
midair and with a fierce scream of mingled 
rage and pain, fell, clawing wildly, to the 
ground. In another moment he stiffened 
out and was dead. This, I may venture 
to say, was the proudest moment of my en- 
tire hunting experience, for from the wild 
sheep of Death Valley to the big, green- 
headed mallards of the old Pacific, there is 
no more prized quarry than a full-grown 
cougar, especially among hunters who know 
the real value of the hunter’s trophies. 

Hearing the shot, my companions came 
back, and wonder as to how the cat had 
so misled the dogs was general. Finally, 
after tying the lion on behind my saddle— 
a proceeding to which the horse objected 
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strenuously—we followed the sdunds of ex- 
cited baying, which came from up the gulch. 
There, under a very similar ledge of rock 
to the one under which I had shot the lion, 
the dogs had all gathered, baying with all 
their lungs at the empty air. The solution 
of the puzzle was not far to seek; the lion 
had run up the canon, passed the first ledge 
of rock and made a sideways and upward 
leap of some fifteen feet to the second ledge 
and then run calmly back down the canon 
to the place whence he aad been shot. If 
his demoniac nature could have remained 
silent for another moment, I would have 
passed him, and the chances are that the 
dogs would never have discovered his re- 
treat. But one low growl cost him his life, 
and, as Joe said, he was “Tam thankful 
that he growled.” I suppose the score is 
even. 

Dawn was now gray in the east, so we 
rested our ponies by throwing off their 
saddles for a minute or two, while pipes 
were produced and Doc grew reminescent. 
We cut him short, however, and some one 
dug up a foot-long pocket rule, by which 
laboriously we measured the game. He 
measured exactly seven feet eight inches 
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and could not have weighed less than 150 
pounds. 

While turning the cat over, in that anxi- 
ety lest any detail escape him which every 
hunter knows, we discovered that one pellet 
of the big shot had done the work. All the 
rest of the load had missed the cat clean. 
But one, going in behind the ear, had pene- 
trated the brain, causing death almost in- 
stantly. Had I carried only a rifle, how 
much chance would I have had of making 
the kill? How old is Ann? 

It was broad daylight when we saddled 
up, and the sun was streaming in at the door 
as we rounded the base of the hill and rode 
up to Joe’s cabin. I never knew before how 
good bacon and fried quail are, but I found 
out then, and it was a good thing Joe had 
plenty on hand, for what we did to those 
birds was scandalous. Then, with horses 
fed and watered and stomachs full, it was 
hail and hello for home. Down the long, 
level road we flew, the ponies not less 
anxious for home than we; through the 
sleeping Mexican hamlet and away over the 
mesa to the big house we called home, there 
to sleep our fill and then to awake to skin 
and save the precious hide of our trophy. 





dead 





The lion. 




























Asleep at his post—-waiting for a jam 











NOVEL METHOD OF CARRYING LUMBER. 


In the vicinity of Benson mines, St. Lawrence county, there is a water-slide three miles 


long for conveying pulpwood to the railroad It is capable of moving sixty cords per 
hour. The company operating this slide had at one time a pile of pulpwood 1,000 feet 


long, 26 feet high, and 40 feet wide, all of which had been transported from the woods to 
the railroad by this novel method. The J. & J. Rogers Pulp Company, of Ausable Forks 
Essex county, N. Y., have on one of their jobs a water-slide seven miles long, by whi 
their pulp stock is carried to the Ausable river, where it is driven to their mills In 1898 
the total cut of logs in the Adirondack forests amounted to 544,234,207 feet, of which 
229,581,918 feet was consumed in the pulp mills 
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COYOTE HUNTING 


iw. 3. 


Bob was the leader of 
we removed from eastern Kansas to the 
western part of the state. And, if possible, 
his eagnerness for coyotes increased, for 
sometimes of nights they came so near that 
Bob was aware of their presence, and this 
was exceedingly annoying to him. But the 
days were then too warm for coyote hunt- 
ing, so the dogs had to content themselves 
with catching the jack rabbits that were 
numerous here. 

One cloudy day in early autumn, while 
out on the ranch, a coyote was sighted. 
Eagerly the greyhounds went after it. So 
upon it was Bob when they disap- 
peared over a little rise that I was certain 
that when I gained this point the “kill” 
would be in progress. And so it was; but 
Bob was not among the pack. Instead his 
lifeless form lay at the foot of the low 


the pack when 


close 


breaks. Bob had been reaching for the 
coyote—in another instant it would have 
been his. So intent was he upon this work 


that he had failed to note the lay of the 
ground and his head had plunged into the 
low bank, breaking his neck instantly. How 
joyfully Bob had gone forth that morning, 
capering affectionately around his master’s 
pony. With all his good qualities as a wolf 
dog he had possessed a wonderfully kind 
disposition and he had loved every member 


of his master’s family. 
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McCOLM. 


The loss of Bob was much regretted. But 
at this kill I was pleased with the work of 
Jack, a large Russian and stag that had 
just been added to my pack. He took hold 
of the coyote’s throat and held him so easy. 
And he proved to be a fine “sighter” and 
leader, which was very much needed to 
take Bob’s place, for Mack was getting 
quite old and losing his speed. 

Of the many successful hunts we have 
taken this winter I will tell of two. One 
day, when a cold north breeze was blowing 
and no snow on the ground, we had ridden 
for nearly half a day without seeing any 
coyote. We then decided to go to the big 
grass in the breaks, which afforded protec- 
tion from the north wind. There a large 
coyote got up out of the tall grass near us. 
Such a fine specimen he was that the fur 
shook on his sides at he climbed the breaks. 
Jack sighted him instantly and was off in 
good shape. The dogs, Mack and Cun, stood 
on the far bank as if awaiting the approach 
of the coyote. I said to my friend, Leslie: 
“Go!” and up the rough steep breaks after 
Jack and the coyote his horse carried him. 
I remained where I was, watching to see 
if Mack and Cun sighted the game. To my 
disappointment they did not. Soon Jack was 
pulling the coyote down in good shape and 
Leslie following; calling for dogs. They were 
doing their best to sight, for they well knew 
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Coyote “kill.” 


the race was on; but they were evidently 


looking too far over the tall grass. Soon 
the coyote took to the open prairie; then 
all the dogs got into the chase. It cov- 


ered nearly a mile. The coyote finally 
turned into a farmyard, ran around the hen 
house looking for an entrance; but the door 
was shut. He then passed by the dwelling 
and within two rods of the door Jack pulled 
him down, pinning him with his usual throat 
hold; and the other dogs were soon into 
the work. The folks in the house came out 
and enjoyed the sport, as their poultry had 
no doubt supplied many a good breakfast 
for that coyote. I was sorry the camera 
was not along that day to photograph this 
kill, for the coyote was of unusual size. 
So hospitable were the people that our 
horses went to the stable and we were in- 
vited in to partake of a good dinner. After 
dinner the men from this place rode back 
with us to the same breaks and two more 
coyotes were seen, but no chase resulted. 
The grass was so tall that the dogs could 
not sight them in that rough, broken coun- 
try. I then decided that I would take my 


next hunt in the level, short-grass country 
But a good tracking snow had fallen, so we 
went again to the rough country. 

Since the snow 


was twenty-four hours 





Mack. 


old and had not thawed any yet, tracks 
were numerous and fresh-looking. So the 
only heed we paid to them was to follow 


their general trend. Soon Mack was vsing 
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his nose in a way that told he was on the 
trail of a fresh coyote. Through the tall 





closely, kept watching ahead, and soon saw 
bunch grass he went and we, following 


The Song of 


Deep in your forest, hid 
Safe in a burrow, there 
You should have stopped. Instead 
Seeking the purer air, 
Out you came, gamboling 
Leaving your mate behind 
Joyously rambling, 
Romping behind the wind 
Bunny, the cotton-tail, 
(O, what a foolish thing!) 
Hear the wild north wind’s wail 
It is a dirge they sing! 
Lay back your long ears, and 
On, and still faster go; 
Can you not understand 
Huntsmen will lay you low? 
Hark, on the air comes the 
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the coyote crossing an open space some dis- 
tance away. A dash followed. The dogs to 
the front of the horses looking sharp ahead 
soon sighted the game and the exciting race 
was on. It followed a smooth divide, so the 
little team, taking the light road wagon along 
at a lively gallop,came up with the camera 
in good time to make an exposure on that 
kill. The coyote was promptly thrown into 
the road wagon and the hunt resumed. 

Another coyote was soon seen a long dis- 
tance away, and a dash of about a mile was 
made without getting near enough for the 
dogs to sight the game, when, to our sur- 
prise, a coyote got up close to us. Then fol- 
lowed a short, exciting chase and another 
kill, and two coyotes were ours within an 
hour from the time the first one had been 
sighted. This time the country was too 
rough for the road wagon to reach the scene 
in time for a picture. There had been sport 
enough that morning for one day, so we did 
the sensible thing—came home in time for 
dinner. 


the Cottontail. 


Bay of the frenzied hound; 
You must not stop to see; 

Off with an eager bound! 
Faster, and faster, O! 

This is no time to play! 
Speed o’er the spotless snow 

Lithe streak of frightened gray! 
Now you are safe at last. 

What, you will double back? 
Well, then, the die is cast; 

Truly, ‘tis fate! Alack! 
Boom! goes a gun Now my 

Gray one is dead. I hear 
Sharp, the exultant cry 

Of the man standing near 


STACY E. BAKER 
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THE PACK RAT. 


A. W. LOWDERMILK. 


He is but slightly larger than the ordi 
rary barn rat, lighter in color and has a 
hairy tail. Great stories are told about him 
and the way he carries off portable articles 
by hooking onto them with his tail and pull- 
ing out. We hear of knives and forks, 
spoons and much mountain jewelry being 
stolen by this interesting little animal. That 
this thievish tendency -is well developed in 
some there canbe no doubt, but many peo- 
ple who are not charitable in their views 
pass the death sentence on all because of the 
mistakes of a few. He can make more noise 
to the square inch than any known animal. 
This includes everything from the tropic 
of cancer to the tropic of capricorn. He 
loves solitude and his home is generally in 
some deserted cabin as far from civilization 
as he can get. He eats anything—what he 
lives on when he can’t get this can only be 
conjectured. 

The writer once found a pack rat holding 
a claim in Oregon on the desert with not a 
bite to eat in the house and nothing but 
sand for miles. This particular rat com- 
mitted suicide that same day by deliberately 
placing his body in the path of an approach- 
ing bullet. Although apparently careless as 
regards his eating, he shows good judgment 
at times. If he had the choice of several 
saddles he invariably selects the best. He 
fairly dotes on saddle strings and the ten- 
der portions of a good saddle. 

There is evidently a lot of bachelers and 
old maids in the pack rat family. Whenever 
you find one holding down a claim you look 
in vain for his spouse. Strictly speaking he 
is not classed as a game animal yet many 
are killed each year by hunters. Some peo- 
ple take more pleasure out of getting a pack 
rat than a bull moose. The writer wonders 
why they should show such animosity. 
Much of the valuable timber land in the 
West really belongs to the pack rat, but his 
right is not recognized. He has failed to ob- 
serve the legal machinery and neglected to 
go to the land office and get sworn in as an 





American citizen. Even a pack rat must 
take out naturalization papers. 

A peculiar thing about the pack rat is 
that he can always be depended upon to do 
the same thing, except occasionally when he 
does something different. The following will 
illustrate his usual manner of getting to 
heaven. He is holding down his claim and is 
happy, but this day his home is invaded by 
a stranger, a giant in size who shakes the 
house with his tread, but the pack rat is 
brave and will not relinquish his right. He 
sizes up the situation and retires until night 
When the light goes out inside he begins 
operations. His forte is the roof and once 
there he makes himself large and heavy. 
This is where he does his fancy work. He 
will tear off about two rows of shingles and 
then come back and repeat. Then he will 
stop and listen to see w hat effect it has on 
the enemy. Nothing doing inside. He re- 
sumes, pausing at intervals to note the ef- 
fect. Finally he goes down stairs and takes 
a look from his breastworks. Giant still 
there. He pats his foot in anger and re- 
turns to the roof where he apparently tears 
off the rest of the shingles and ends up with 
a mighty bound right into the enemy’s midst, 
landing on the floor with a heavy thud. The 
effect is startling. He gets a rise from the 
enemy at last, and from a safe point of vant- 
age watches him light up and hears him 
mutter strange words. He has worked hard 
and takes great satisfaction in the enemy’s 
movements, thinking that he will go now 
sure. But no, the giant still stays, sitting 
there with glaring eyes and holding some 
shining object before him. Finally the light 
goes out again with the giant still in posses- 
sion. The pack rat thinks a long while and 
finally goes up on the roof cgain for the last 
time and attacks it with redoubled energy, 
but nothing stirs inside. Why is everything so 
quiet? Has he gone? He moves about list- 
ening and finally gets directly over the 
giant (who sees his form through a crack in 
the roof) and there is a flash and a muffled 
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his nose in a way that told he was on the 
Through the tall 


trail of a fresh coyote 





closely, kept watching ahead, and soon saw 


bunch grass he went and we, following 


The Song of 


Deep in your forest, hid 
Safe in a burrow, there 
You should have stopped 
Seeking the purer air 
Out you came, gamboling 
Leaving your mate behind 
Joyously rambling, 
Romping behind the wind 
sunny, the cotton-tail 
(O, what a foolish thing!) 
Hear the wild north wind’s wail, 
It is a dirge they sing! 
Lay back your long ears, and 
On, and still faster go; 
Can you not understand 
Huntsmen will lay you low? 
Hark, on the air comes the 


Instead 
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the coyote crossing an open space some dis- 
tance away. A dash followed. The dogs to 
the front of the horses looking sharp ahead 
soon sighted the game and the exciting race 
was on. It followed a smooth divide, so the 
little team, taking the light road wagon along 
at a lively gallop, came up with the camera 
in good time to make an exposure on that 
kill. The coyote was promptly thrown into 
the road wagon and the hunt resumed. 

Another coyote was soon seen a long dis- 
tance away, and a dash of about a mile was 
made without getting near enough for the 
dogs to sight the game, when, to our sur- 
prise, a coyote got up close to us. Then fol- 
lowed a short, exciting chase and another 
kill, and two coyotes were ours within an 
hour from the time the first one had been 
sighted. This time the country was too 
rough for the road wagon to reach the scene 
in time for a picture. There had been sport 
enough that morning for one day, so we did 
the sensible thing—came home in time for 
dinner. 


the Cottontail. 


Bay of the frenzied hound; 
You must not stop to see; 

Off with an eager bound! 
Faster, and faster, O! 

This is no time to play! 
Speed o’er the spotless snow 

Lithe streak of frightened gray' 
Now you are safe at last. 

What, you will double back? 
Well, then, the die is cast; 

Truly, ‘tis fate! Alack! 
Boom! goes a gun Now my 

Gray one is dead. I hear 
Sharp, the exultant cry 

Of the man standing near. 


STACY E. BAKER. 
















THE PACK RAT. 


A. W. LOWDERMILK. 


He is but slightly larger than the ordi- 
rary barn rat, lighter in color and has a 
hairy tail. Great stories are told about him 
and the way he carries off portable articles 
by hooking onto them with his tail and pull- 
ing out. We hear of knives and forks, 
spoons and much mountain jewelry being 
stolen by this interesting little animal. That 
this thievish tendency -is well developed in 
some there canbe no doubt, but many peo- 
ple who are not charitable in their views 
pass the death sentence on all because of the 
mistakes of a few. He can make more noise 
to the square inch than any known animal. 
This includes everything from the tropic 
of cancer to the tropic of capricorn. He 
loves solitude and his home is generally in 
some deserted cabin as far from civilization 
as he can get. He eats anything—what he 
lives on when he can’t get this can only be 
conjectured. 

The writer once found a pack rat holding 
a claim in Oregon on the desert with not a 
bite to eat in the house and nothing but 
sand for miles. This particular rat com- 
mitted suicide that same day by deliberately 
placing his body in the path of an approach- 
ing bullet. Although apparently careless as 
regards his eating, he shows good judgment 
at times. If he had the choice of several 
saddles he invariably selects the best. He 
fairly dotes on saddle strings and the ten- 
der portions of a good saddle. 

There is evidently a lot of bachelers and 
old maids in the pack rat family. Whenever 
you find one holding down a claim you look 
in vain for his spouse. Strictly speaking he 
is not classed as a game animal yet many 
are killed each year by hunters. Some peo- 
ple take more pleasure out of getting a pack 
rat than a bull moose. The writer wonders 
why they should show such animosity. 
Much of the valuable timber land in the 
West really belongs to the pack rat, but his 
right is not recognized. He has failed to ob- 
serve the legal machinery and neglected to 
go to the land office and get sworn in as an 


American citizen. Even a pack rat must 
take out naturalization papers. 

A peculiar thing about the pack rat is 
that he can always be depended upon to do 
the same thing, except occasionally when he 
does something different. The following will 
illustrate his usual manner of getting to 
heaven. He is holding down his claim and is 
happy, but this day his home is invaded by 
a stranger, a giant in size who shakes the 
house with his tread, but the pack rat is 
brave and will not relinquish his right. He 
sizes up the situation and retires until night 
When the light goes out inside he begins 
operations. His forte is the roof and once 
there he makes himself large and heavy. 
This is where he does his fancy work. He 
will tear off about two rows of shingles and 
then come back and repeat. Then he will 
stop and listen to see w hat effect it has on 
the enemy. Nothing doing inside. He re- 
sumes, pausing at intervals to note the ef- 
fect. Finally he goes down stairs and takes 
a look from his breastworks. Giant still 
there. He pats his foot in anger and re- 
turns to the roof where he apparently tears 
off the rest of the shingles and ends up with 
a mighty bound right into the enemy’s midst, 
landing on the floor with a heavy thud. The 
effect is startling. He gets a rise from the 
enemy at last, and from a safe point of vant- 
age watches him light up and hears him 
mutter strange words. He has worked hard 
and takes great satisfaction in the enemy’s 
movements, thinking that he will go now 
sure. But no, the giant still stays, sitting 
there with glaring eyes and holding some 
shining object before him. Finally the light 
goes out again with the giant still in posses- 
sion. The pack rat thinks a long while and 
finally goes up on the roof cgain for the last 
time and attacks it with redoubled energy, 
but nothing stirs inside. Why is everything so 
quiet? Has he gone? He moves about list- 
ening and finally gets directly over the 
giant (who sees his form through a crack in 
the roof) and there is a flash and a muffled 
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report, which the pack rat never hears. The then crawls back into his blankets to sleep 
giant with a smile of intense satisfaction the sleep of the just, feeling no twinges of 
hears his enemy’s body roll off the roof and conscience over thus destroying one of 
strike the ground with a faint thud. He God’s creatures. 
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Typical forest mixture in Washington. Species from left 
to right: Red fir, spruce, hemlock, cedar, red fir. 











It was in the last week of October, 1903, 
that a report came to me that there was 
ranging in and about the northwest end of 
Crooked lake on the boundary between 
Thurston and Mason counties a large bull 
elk, an old solitaire. Having made several 
trips after deer, so that I was barred for the 
rest of the season, having killed the limit, 
and being desirous of having at least one 
more chase, I persuaded a boon companion 
in the hunt, Milo Drake, that perhaps we 
might make a ten strike if we pulled out 
Sunday morning early and climbed the ridges 
around the range of this reported stag. 

We, accordingly, on Saturday evening, 
threw things together with a rush and on 
Sunday morning at 3 o’clock started. We 
drove out to the head of Oyster Bay, where 
one of the boys lived, and who had brought 
in the report about the stag; he had the old 
dog Spot out there already and we took my 
nine-months-old Walker dog with us. It 
was fifteen miles out there, but we made it 
about daybreak and with a couple of blasts 
on the horn roused both dogs and hunters 
and then we hustled to get breakfast over 
and get started, by which time it was day- 
light in earnest. 

We hurried away, forgetting the lunch 
we had ready to take along, as we had about 
eight miles of woods to cross to the place 
where we expected to see something doing. 

We had not gone a half mile when it 
commenced to rain, but, securing the dogs 
to prevent them running cat, coon, fisher 
and bear, all of which abound in that vicin- 
ity, we hustled along up Simmons creek un- 
til we reached the ridges we proposed to 
prospect. 

Andy Johnson, Milo and I took the dogs 
and climbed the ridge and went back north- 


west from the creek, hoping to find the fresh 
sign. We scouted around over these ridges 
until about 11 o’clock and while we found 
plenty of old sign, we became satisfied ou! 
game had crossed the creek and was rang- 
ing in the canons between the creek and the 
west end of the lake. We therefore started 
down over the bluff to the creek toward 
where we had left the others. 

Just as we came over the end of the bluff, 
Johnson, who was behind, lost hold of old 
Spot and the first thing I knew a streak of 
black and white shot out of a fir thicket 
over an old log and landed with a roar like 
a lion about thirty feet below me, and then 
a blue flash scooted out from beside me and 
the pup hit the place Spot had vacated and 
away to the creek they went bawling at 
every jump. 

In about fifteen minutes Spot barked 
“treed” and when got there we found 
the rest already on the ground, with the 
addition of Dyke Whittaker, who had brought 
his dogs alone to run down a big black bear 
that had carried off a trap, chain and all, for 
an old trapper the day before. An investi- 
gation of the tree showed an old stub with 
a capacious hole at the top and a ‘coon run- 
way up a cedar alongside with a convenient 
limb for entrance and exit. Coons sure! 
But we had no time to waste on coon, as it 
had rained incessantly, so securing the dogs, 
we held council as to what we would do next. 
The resolution was “go get that bear.” It 
was about a mile and a half to where the 
old trapper left his sign the night before. 
Dragging the trap and about four feet of 
heavy chain, five of us started. We were 
all wet to the skin, but away we went over 
logs, under them and through the worst 
jungle growth in North America. 
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When we were going through a fir thicket 
we jumped a buck and Andy and Spot had 
a stand-up fight. However, the old dog con- 
tented himself with snapping off all the 
young firs he could reach and roaring with 
rage. Soon Milo struck the bear trail and 
then we turned the dogs loose. Talk about 
fun! The dogs were nearly crazy to get 
away and when they hit that trail, cold 
though it was, the way they made old Bruin 
and that trap light out through the woods 
was not slow. You could hear the old chain 
bang against logs anc trees for over two 
hundred yards. In ten minutes they were 
over the mountain and out of hearing. We 
followed the trail up to where they jumped 
him and found that he had wrestled with the 
trap in a fir thicket all night and from the 
way he hit the road when disturbed, the 
trap seemed to act as a whip to increase his 
speed, although the trap and chain easily 
weighed fifty pounds. 

Away we went, climbing, crawling, jump- 
ing, running, rolling and tumbling through 
the woods in the direction we last heard the 
dogs until we heard them baying him in the 
distance. After a long pull as we came near 
him he broke away and then for another 
chase—sometimes through swamps with 
buck brush and water to our hips, but what 
was the difference? We were soaked any- 
how and the rain and wind was increasing. 
On we tore through the woods, two follow- 
ing the trail which looked as though a yoke 
of oxen had run away through the woods 
with a sled, the rest trying to short cut and 
get a shot or in some manner stop Bruin 
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and the dogs, only to find that he would 
break away in spite of the dogs and keep 
going. He could not tree with the trap on 
his front foot. Thus we raced about until 
about 5 o’clock, when all at once the game 
and pack dived into an almost impenetrable 
canon, running west, and brought us all to 
a standstill. 

We were all so petered out by this time 
that we voted to call a halt, kill a deer, and 
go into camp for the night and let Bruin 
rest until morning, when we would get him 
sure in an hour, as he certainly would not 
be able to hike it very fast after such a 
chase, with a chance to stiffen up over night. 
Hauling that trap and toggle was not easy, 
as the trail he left behind showed. After 
gathering up the dogs, we struck for high 
ground and inside of half an hour jumped 
a spike buck that Dyke and Milo shot 
through the head simultaneously. We then 
cast about for a good camp site, and hav- 
ing secured one, located our position as 
nearly as possible with the compass and each 
proceeded to gather pitchy bark and fire ma- 
terials. When all was ready we got out 
matches, and what do you think? Not a 
man of us had a watertight matchbox along, 
although every one of us almost always 
carry one. Matches we had galore, but all 
of them were wet, and, after spending con- 
siderable time with these matches, shooting 
rags with nitre powder and every conceiv- 
able way to get a fire, we gave it up in dis- 
gust. 

Talk about dismal prospects! Here we 
were at least ten miles from anywhere in 





Lining up, Indian file, we started. 
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the middle of one of the roughest tracts of 
forest around Puget Sound with no fire, cold, 
wet, tired and hungry, and to cap it all, with 
but an uncertain feeling as to where we 
really were. The woods were now so dark 
you would have to feel your way out, and 
out we must go, for to stay meant that some 
one, perhaps more, would never come out 
except on a litter, ts we had no blankets, and 
to stand still and chill to death would never 
do. The moon just then came out for about 
fifteen minutes and gave us our general di- 
rection for a certainty, and, lining up Indian 
file, we started. The first fellow carried 
nothing—simply felt the way along. The 
next carried his own rifle; the next carried 
two rifles, the next the deer (as we might 
need him—even raw); the last carried two 
rifles, and every half mile we moved up one, 
the leader going to the rear, except Dyke, 
who had run so fast and far that he was 
nearly played out, and we therefore kept him 
in the center most of the time. 

And now, my dear reader, you may think 
you can imagine what we were undertaking. 
If you never have been over this same coun- 
try I desire to correct you. I have hunted 
the northern states from Maine to Washing- 
ton, and part of Canada, but that trip was 
the worst I ever attempted and I never will 
repeat it if I can help it, hunting crank 
though I am. Did you ever try going 
through a fir thicket where the little firs 
are about fifteen feet high, growing as thick 
as hair on a dog? The lower limbs are 
mostly dead and stick straight out like 
spikes, and in criss-cross fashion on the 
ground lie old fir logs from four to eight 
feet through. Add to that the rain that had 
accumulated on each one, which as soon as 
touched would roll off as though some one 
was throwing bucket after bucket of cold 
water around your neck. Oh! it will try 
your mettle. After you get through the 
thicket you likely will face a patch of salal 
as high as your shoulders, interlaced like 
grapevines, so that you simply have to fall 
ahead on the same, crawl ahead, stand up 
and fall again, and so on until you’ get 
through, now and then bumping against the 
never-failing nor ending old logs, and as 
you crawl up on one of these you run your 
hand under a blackberry vine and “saw” it 
goes across your wrist, cutting like a file 
and leaving bloody scratches filled with the 
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little thorns that cover the vine; or perhaps 
when you are up on the log the thing ties 
around one or both feet and off you tumble 


head first or any old way into a cellar made 
by the upturning of some huge fir. Through 
this you will probably have a ridge to climb, 


and remember ridge in this country means 
any mountain under 5,000 feet high. Then 
dewn the other side you go into a canon and 
swamp, where you will wallow through wa- 
ter, buck brush, vine, maples and salmon 
berry thickets until you stumble and grab 
at a nice convenient limb to save yourself, 


only to find that it is a villainous devil club 
stalk, covered with miniature porcupine 
quills. It will be all right if you should hap- 


pen to make a sort of sliding grab toward 
the top of the club, but woe be to you if 
your grab should be a sliding one the other 
way, as these quills strike deep and stay 
stuck. Now try it all over and in the dark, 
as we were situated. and you will have a 
faint idea of what we were up against. 

I will never forget how I felt going down 
one side of a mountain when I was packing 
the deer. My caulks slipped on an old log 
and for a few minutes the command was 


“Open order! March!” It should have been 
“Roll,” for down I went—first me, then the 
deer—for about fifty yards, ending up with 


an “Ugh!” against a root. 

Nor will I forget when we finally struck 
the creek, how all without a murmur of dis- 
sent stepped into the water up to the mid- 


dle and started down stream thankful that 
we were free for a time at least of devil 
clubs, thickets, vines and salal. Time and 


again we would strike a deep hole and the 
leader would sing out “Coon, or 
Then we would come to a jam and we would 
have to climb the bluffs and feel our way 
along the side and drop back at the first 
likely opportunity and work our way back 
to the creek. At one of these places, with 
Andy in the lead, we simply had to crawl 
around the face of a corner like flies with a 
straight tumble, God knows where, if foot 
or hand hold broke out. Sometimes we had 
a straight cut across the bottom to cut off 
a big bend we guessed to exist from the 
sound of the water, and then how the salmon 
briars and devil clubs tore at our hands and 
faces. As for rags, we had plenty of them 
and all soaked. 

Crossing one big deep hole, Milo thought 


swim!”’ 
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he had felt out a short route up and along 
an old log. He was packing the deer at the 
time, and we were shinning up the log when 
the moss and bark gave way and were it not 
for each fellow grabbing the other, both deer 
and Milo would have taken a plunge of 
twenty feet into swift water to wind up most 
likely under a jam. 

American backwoods pluck and endur- 
ance will go through everything at last, and 
finally, at 12:15 o’clock we puiled into John- 
son’s camp, each man making (so Dyke said 
at the time) at léast ten thousand tracks in 
the mud in the last half mile. We walked, 
or rather tottered. We woke up the other 
boys and in a few minutes had a roaring 
fire in the big heater. Then we had time 
and opportunity to look at ourselves, and 
such a sight!—clothes torn to rags, water 
dripping from every thread, faces and hands 
scratched and bleeding, and all too worn out 
to stand. Our hands and faces swelled up 
as if we had been stung by bees as we 
started to get warm, and to cap it all, each 
man was empty clear to his toes. It was 3 
o'clock before we were warmed up with fire 
and hot coffee, and then we dropped off to 
sleep until called to breakfast at 8 o’clock 
next day. Talk about being stiff and sore! 
We were all used up, but the way we did 
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eat was a caution. Most of that little deer 
disappeared right there, and if a man can 
founder himself I surely did, along with the 
rest that morning. 

We had all sworn off going after that 
bear, and Milo and I pulled for town. It 
was a week before I got all the stiffness out 
of my joints. Three days after I had the 
satisfaction of seeing the hide of the old 
bear. Dyke and King Whittaker went back 
to where we left him, camped over night and 
next morning the dogs jumped him about 
200 yards from where we left him. He made 
straight for their fire, scattered it in all di- 
rections, but he was so stiff the dogs bayed 
him inside 100 yards. When the boys came 
up he had one dog by the nose and the oth- 
ers had hold of him all over. Dyke had to 
put his rifle close up to his head and blow 
him over to make him let go of the dog. 
He was a big fellow and must have weighed 
from 400 to 450 pounds. The trap was on 
his left front foot, and all his left side was 
discolored from the straining and tearing 
through the woods with the trap and chain. 

I went back over this same country in 
December after a couple of cougar in a snow- 
storm, when it was pretty bad going, but, 
as Dyke said, “It was a summer picnic com- 
pared to that bear chase and night tramp.” 


Below the Falls. 


Below the falls, beyond the spray, where the waters are dark and green, 
The wild goose seeks below the rocks, its food in the depths between. 


The mad, mad roar of a mighty voice, no terror wakes, no fears; 
Through towering cliffs, the echo rings, the voice of a thousand years. 


It spreads its wing, it dips its bill, it floats with snow-white breast, 
Under the gaze of the passer-by, yet safe in the wilds to rest. 


Unfettered as the river flows, untamed as wild and free, 
On topmost crest of the waves’ mad rush, what secret is given thee? 


Dost thou know naught of that awful power that lures the souls of men, 
On down the gorge the waters rush, nor gives them back again? 


The white gulls dip their snowy wings in the river by your side, 
Revealing not the mysteries its foaming waters hide. 


Majestic bird, is it naught to thee, this voice of the ages—strong, 
That a thousand years it will sing tosleep, man, with its grand, wild song? 


CAROLINE B. LYMAN 
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A New Perching Grip 





Compliments John Goff 


Western Wit. 


The back room of a certain establishment 
in the West was the rendezvous of a number 
of “timber rats’ who spent most of their 
time in the hills, but during the winter 
soaked in as much heat from the red hot 
stove in this establishment as their rheu- 
matic joints would absorb between meals. 
Bill Shively breaks the oppressive silence 
with this remark directed to the individual 
opposite him. “Say, Joe, what would you 
do to build a fire out on the desert with 
nothin’ to build a fire out of—no sage brush, 
no buffalo chips no grass, no nothin’ but 


just you and your dog?” Joe ponders a 
long while and replies, “Well, that’s a hard 
proposition. Nothin’ to build a fire out of— 
nothin’ there but sand.” ‘Nothin’ but sand 
and just you and your dog,” prompted Bill 
“Well, I’ll give it up,” at last Joe remarked. 
“That’s a good one,” says Bill. “Didn’t you 
ever build a fire out of bark, and didn’t you 
have your dog with you?” Joe admitted this 
and the bunch silently filed their way up 
to the front where they all took the same. 


A. W. LOWDERMILK 
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A HOLD-UP IN THE 


All aboard! We had made almost the en- 
tire trip around the park, and had spent the 
last few days at the Grand Canon hotel, on 
the brink of the most vividly colored canon 
in the world. I would describe this great 
wonder if it were possible to give any idea 
of its grandeur, but it must be seen to be 
appreciated. I never before felt so indescrib- 
ably small as on the day I first viewed this 
great chasm from Inspiration Point. 

Some of the party were accosted just as 
they were about to board the stage coaches 
by what was once a woman; but now was 
really the most deplorable looking wretch 
imaginable, dressed in the filthiest of gar- 
ments, and showing plainly the kind of a 
life led for the past number of years. She 
was selling photographs of herself, which 
showed her dressed in the costume of fron- 
tier days and handling a trusty rifle. This 
was “Calamity Jane” a woman well known 
in the early days of these western states, 
and who had been of great service to the 
army during the many Indian wars in those 
times. She was absolutely fearless and had 
been in many well-known engagements, act- 
ing as scout and dispatch bearer; also, I 
think, later a carrier of the mail. 

She gathered in a few quarters in ex- 
change for her pictures and then the strag- 
glers, boarding their respective coaches, 
bade adieu to the very pleasant and courte- 
ous manager and employes of the hostelry 
and were off. There were thirteen coaches 
in all, including a United States army wagon 
in the lead, in which rode Colonel S. B. M. 
Young, of the Fourth cavalry, the military 
superintendent of the reservation, and now 
major general and chief of staff of the army 
of the United States; Colonel Hawkins and 
son, Lieutenant Hawkins, Surgeons G. C. M. 
Godfrey and Kennedy, all of distinguished 
service in the late war with Spain, and in 
the Philippines. 

Thirteen stages! What a foreboding num- 
ber! Some of the mountain jehus opined 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


“there’d be something doin’ not down on the 
schedule with that blamed swattee (soldier) 
car tacked on in the lead.” 

The day was beautiful and we were thor- 
oughly enjoying the drive through the pines, 
from whence suddenly came to usa mes- 
sage of command: 

“Hold up yer hands!” 

We did, and military drill was nothing 
to the way we did it. The coaches came to 
a full stop, and I was looking into the muz- 
zle of a Winchester. I would have held up 
three hands had I possessed them. When I 
contributed my mite I would have apolo- 
gized for not having more, but couldn’t do so 
intelligently as my voice was up with my 
hands; and everything was pandemonium, 
after the gentlemen of the road had whis- 
pered their command. After the passengers 
had pressed their treasures upon the ban- 
dits, those worthies mounted their cayuses 
and made their escape. 

Then the pent up excitement burst forth. 
Exclamations filled the air and everyone 
was talking simultaneously. The women of 
the party had not been molested nor had the 
drivers—to the men had fallen the honor of 
presenting the goods! The lightest coach 
had already started full speed for Norris 
Geyser basin, where the alarm was given, 
and orders wired to the camp at the middle 
basin, and the cavalry under Lieutenant Al- 
bert Lindsley was soon scouring the park 
and being posted on every trail leading 
from it. 

Two men were arrested some time after 
ward who were supposed to be the robbers, 
and their trial was in progress when I left 
at the end of the season, but I do not know 
the outcome of it. I remember that some of 
the officers testified as to the color of the 
bandits eyes, etc., but for myself I can say 
I saw nothing for several days after but the 
muzzle of a Winchester, and never really 
knew what those at the other end of the 
weapons looked like. E. WOLCOTT 





How the pictures were taken. 


THE HOME OF THE BROWN PELICAN. 


On the 25th of February of the present 
year (1903) we started from Oak Lodge, on 
the east coast of Florida, for a ten-mile sail 
down the Indian River to Pelican Island. 
The sun is warm and though we drift but 
slowly with the light breeze, we find every 
moment full of interest. From the man- 
grove shadows near shore, great blue, little 
blue and Louisiana herons rise continually, 
the former silent, the two latter with com- 
plaining cries. A dainty Louisiana heron, 
“the lady of the waters,” is a charming 
sight when in full flight, so full of grace 
is every motion. 

The screams of ospreys sound overhead, 
while from the palmettos come the q! q! q! 
of cardinals and the beautiful strain of 
yellow-throated warblers. High over all, the 
black vultures poise motionless or swing 
round in great circles. And when the breeze 
freshens and brings the sweet scent of 
orange blossoms from the groves of Micco, 
we feel that Nature has left nothing lacking 
—sound, sight, odor—all the senses are 
gratified. 


BEEBE. 


Not only the land and air, but the water 
around us seems full of life. Hundreds of 
mullet leap far out of the water, flash like 
silver for a moment and then drop back 
with a splash. Sea trout also jump into the 
air, but their clean-cut dive leaves no bub- 
bles, makes no splash. Needlefish glide 
from our path like ghostly shadows, and 
whenever any unusual commotion occurs we 
strain our eyes eagerly, hoping by good for- 
tune to catch a glimpse of a manatee. 

Perhaps the most remarkable sights on 
the way to Pelican Island are the flocks of 
wild ducks. Now and then our sail boat 
approaches an immense mass of these birds, 
which gradually divides into two portions 
and we find ouselves almost surrounded by 
a living barrier of ducks—hundreds of hun- 
dreds of blue-bills. They mass closer and 
closer as we approach, when suddenly those 
nearest us begin to beat the water with 
their wings and feet, and instantly, with a 
great splashing and roar of wings, the en- 
tire flock rises, settling again a half mile 
or more away. Here in this shallow inlet 
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The ground is hidden by crowds of birds 


these birds find abundant teeding grounds, 
and here they spend the winter and early 
spring, until the time comes for them to 
scatter to their breeding grounds in the far 
north. 

The first hint that we are nearing our 
destination comes from high in the air, 
where a maze of birds circle about each 
other, buzzard-like. The glass shows these 
to be brown pelicans. As we watch we see 
others rise apparently from the river and 
join in this aerial manceuver, while now and 
then a number of birds detach themselves 
from the main body, fall into line one be- 
hind the other and start toward the ocean, 
passing out of sight behind the dark iine 
of palms and live oaks, which marks the 
peninsula. At our approach the cloud of 
birds circles lower and lower and soon dis- 
appears altogether. 

Pelican Island itself is very inconspicu- 
ous, and not until we are close to it do we 
realize that this low islet of perhaps three 
acres extent is the famous breeding place 
of the brown pelicans. The hisiory of the 
origin, rise, development and fall of a nation 
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or people is far more interesting than the 
sporadic accounts of unconnected epochs, 
and here, what a story might be told of the 
founding and growth of this colony of birds, 
of its struggles against dangers, elemental, 
human and otherwise! We know nothing 
of where the first birds came from, only that 
the colony was flourishing at least thirty 
years ago. How much longer it has existed 
no one knows. 

This irregular islet was formerly wooded 
with live oak and mangrove, but now there 
are but a few stumps standing, dead and 
half rotten, their whitened limbs sprawling 
upward as if clutching at the air for sup- 
port as they tremble under the clumsy 
alighting of the pelicans. There are scores 
of islands no different from this, scattered 
up and down the Indian River, and yet the 
pelicans when they had once selected this 
as a nesting site, could not be driven away, 
although plume hunters shot them by the 
hundred, sometimes reducing their numbers 
to a scanty remnant. The weight of their 
nests gradually levelled all the trees, so that 
of late years the birds have had to bring 
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much of their nesting material from the 
main shore, over half a mile away, and build 
their flimsy nests on the low ground. This 
change in habits, while it showed most for- 
cibly the strange attachment which this spot 
possessed for the birds, was fraught with 
new dangers, as when in 1885, and doubtless 
in other years, high tides overflowed the 
island and washed away eggs by the hun- 
dred. Still the brave pelicans stick to their 
island, and as we shall see, their persever- 
ance has at last received its reward. 

We find it to be a pelican island indeed, 
for excepting a grass-covered marshy area, 
the ground is hidden beneath a vast crowd 
of birds, all watching us as our boat draws 
near, heads held high and huge beaks point- 
ing downward—pelican-fashion. 

Wading ashore, every step sends up a 
fresh cloud of birds, their long pinions mak- 
ing a noise as of a great wind; now reflect- 
ing the sunlight from their silvery backs 
and wings, now showing almost black 
against the sky as the dark chocolate 
breasts are turned toward us. The pelicans 
are remarkably fearless and remain on their 
nests until we are within fifty feet. As we 
walk through the heart of the colony we are 
the center of a circular area about a hun- 
dred feet in diameter, free of adult birds. 

The nests covering the ground are two 
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or three feet apart, and are rough structures, 
piles of sticks, reeds, dried grass and rub 
bish, with now and then portions of bleached 
fish and pelican skeletons. The nesting 
period must extend over a considerable time, 
as we find fresh eggs, others ready to hatch 
and young in all stages of growth. There 
are scores upon scores of eggs, rough and 
chalky in appearance and measuring two by 
three inches. Three is the usual numbe! 
in a nest, although in many there are one, 
two and four, and in 
five. 


several as 
Dozens of eggs lie strewn about, some 
in the water, some which have just 
from the nests. 

Two seems the almost invariable num 
ber of young which are hatched in any on 
nest. We find that it is better not to re 
main long in one spot, as the recently 
hatched young birds suffer from the heat 
When we move ahead some distance the 
old birds promptly return, either to squat 
down and brood the eggs, or, if these have 
just hatched, to stand upright on the sunny 
side of the nest so that a cool shadow falls 
across the young birds. We assist one 
youngster out of his shell and within four 
minutes one of his parents returns and 
gazes at her offspring with interest; nay, 
let us say, with sincere maternal solicitude. 


many as 


rolled 


We almost wonder that the sight does not 





The nests are rough structures of reeds, sticks and rubbish. 
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The female occupies the nest, the male on guard. 


arouse feelings of disgust or at least dis 
may, but faith must indeed be strong in a 
pelican’s breast to give assurance that by 
the providing of many and frequent repasts 
of fish anything in appearance like herself 
can be evolved from tuat object in the nest 
before her. Naked, blind and prostrate, it 
seems impossible that this amorphous, flesh- 
colored squirming organism can be aught 
but some hideous monstrosity of nature— 
some changeling of the evil vulture spirits 
hovering ever near. 

But let us look into this neghboring nest, 
where are two little pelicans which have 
been out in the world for five or six days. 
As we approach they make a brave effort to 
life themselves and free us, but they totter 
with weakness and their tiny heads waggle 
ridiculously. They have true pelican grit, 
however, and open their beaks, soft as they 
yet are, utter a spasmodic whisper of a hiss, 
and—collapse in a heap. Thousands of 
feather pimples cover their necks and bod- 


ies, which in a few days will burst and they 
will be completely covered with a soft wnite 
down. At this stage of growth young peli- 
cans lose all their ugliness and soon become 
strong enough to descend from their natal 
pile of sticks anc wander around at will. 
We find that those of the same age enjoy 
each other’s society and, although here and 
there a pelican in the down dress is occupy- 
ing a nest, the majority from now on spend 
their life in wandering about, ten or twenty 
together. These are absolutely fearless,and 
when we approach they make a ferocious 
show of attack, lunging at us and snapping 
their beaks viciously. 

One very interesting fact is that these 
birds can make a vigorous outcry, while all 
adult pelicans are absolutely without a 
voice, a snake-like hiss being the only sound 
in their power. The young birds utter an 
odd cry; at a distance it sounds like the 
shrill laughter of young children. We won- 
der if the realization of this change to a 
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voiceless condition ever comes to the young 
birds. They gabble incessantly, setting up 
a chorus at the approach of food or foe in- 
differently. It certainly is a means of com- 
munication, and the thought occurs to us 
whether the old birds do not sometimes 
listen to them longingly, and wish for an- 
other chance to “have their say.” A splen 
did opportunity for whoever wishes to 
draw a moral, 

After the young pelicans have fully ac- 
quired their plumage or down, their appear- 
ance remains unchanged for some time, ex- 
cept that they increase quite rapidly in size. 
Soon the feathers of the wings begin to 
sprout and before long the wings and a lit- 
tle patch on each shoulder are covered with 
good-sized brown feathers. We notice three 
distinct grades, those in the downy stage, 
others in a condition of half-moult and some 
fully feathered ones, which are only wait- 
ing for the growth of their primaries and 
secondaries to join their parents. Each of 
these are segregated in flocks by themselves. 
During the whole time the young pelicans 
remain on the island, and until they are 
able to fly they use their angular, arm-like 
wings as balancing organs, waving them 
about as a tight-rope walker does his pole. 

There are two or three small rain pools 
on the island, and to escape us the young 
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pelicans always make for one of thes« \ 
flock of forty immaculate youngsters stand 
ing in the center of one of these puddl 
confident that the inch or two of water wi 
completely prevent any further intrusion 01 
our part, is an amusing sight. 

Pelicans of this tender age are afraid ot 
deeper water and rather than go beyond 
their depth at the edge of the island 
choose to turn and face us. 

During the whole time that we are o1 
the island a ring of birds surrounds it about 
thirty yards from shore, all facing us, som 
continually leaving the circle and flying to 
their nests, others flying up before us and 
settling on the water. These watchfu 
guardians evidently correspond to the clou 
of birds which a short time before wer 
soaring about in the air. 

After taking photographs of eggs and 
young I turn my attention to the old birds 
and find no trouble whatever in getting them 
to approach the camera. I focus on a group 
of nests five or six feet away ana attach a 
long thread to the shutter. Walking back 
some seventy-five feet I make myself as 
much like a prostrate inanimate log as pos 
sible, and watch my particular group of 
nests through the glasses. Soon the birds 
begin to return, nearer and nearer they 


come, waddling back and forth, sawing side 





Two seem the number invariably hatched 
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Pelicans about six days ¢ 


way swaths through the air with head and 
neck and venting suspicious hisses upon the 
camera. But in a short time they accept 
it as a harmless new feature in the land- 
scape and settle themselves comfortably on 
their respective rubbish piles, perhaps 
within three or four feet of the lens. I now 
gradually draw the thread taut until I 
know the picture is taken. After taking 
three photographs in succession of one group 
of birds I find the intervals of waiting have 
been fifteen minutes, eleven minutes and 
three minutes, showing how soon the birds 
acquire confidence. 


But all the exposures are not made so 


uninterruptedly. Baby pelicans have the 
bump of curiosity largely developed and 
often long before their elders begin to swoop 
down near the camera these youngsters ap- 
pear on the scene, balancing their tipsy 
waddling with frantically waved wings. Oc- 
casionally they pass between me and the 
camera and thus coming into contact with 
the thread I find I have an excellent instan- 
taneous photograph of empty nests taken 
for me! 

What most as we watch 
the colony is the excellent order which the 
birds preserve among themselves. Any in- 
dividual out of place is forcibly reminded 
of it by pecks and nudges until she reaches 
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her own nest. One bird, presumably the 
female, occupies the nest, while her mate 
stands on guard close by and keeps other 
birds from trespassing. Young birds are 
made to feel that they are distinctly out of 
place among the occupied nests, and when 
caught there they have to run the gauntlet 
of cavernous maws until they reach their 
fellows in the more open places. 

We estimate the number of pelicans on 
the island at about 2,000, and it is probable 
that fully one-third of the colony are away 
fishing. Scores arrive every few minutes, 
and long lines start off now and then toward 
the ocean. Some of those arriving have 
sticks in their beaks, which they add to their 
nests. Once or twice—perhaps in their ex- 
citement at seeing us—the stick is dropped 
before the bird alights, and it is apparent 
that according to pelican law it then be- 
comes any one’s property, and great is the 
excitement aroused over it. More than once 
I observe a brooding pelican reach out and 
slyly abstract a stick or piece of reed from 
a neighbor’s nest and tuck it benenth her. 

The majority of the new arrivals have 
their pouches filled with fish. It has been 
argued that a pelican cannot fiy with fish 
in its pouch, but here we see birds settling 
down with unmistakable bulges in their 
pouches. There is not the slightest doubt 
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Patches of brown feathers soon appear on wings and shoulders. 
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Open their beaks and hiss softly. 
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\ storm arising brings the pelicans to the nests 


in my mind that each bird knows its own 
offspring, although to our uninitiated eyes 
there seems not the slightest distinction be 
tween the scores of youngsters about us. A 
pelican alights near a flock of young birds 
far from any nest and several waddle toward 
her with all speed; but she rebuffs ail but 
one or two, over which she sighs in inimita- 
ble pelican fashion and coddles them beside 
her. 

Although we had been warned about the 
unpleasant fishy odor, we find it scarcely 
noticeable. 

A number of half-grown birds have been 
killed by the recent unusually cold weather, 
and on the highest stump on the island a 
watch while we re- 
Nature’s board of health, waiting pa- 
tiently fer our departure. 


ymber vulture 
main 


keeps 


Other birds besides pelicans are on the 


Red- 
winged blackbirds, nesting among the reeds 


island, hangers-on of the community. 


in the marsh, fiy about or alight undisturbed 


in the very midst of the pelicans. Sander- 


lings and least sandpipers speed along the 
edge of the water, sending the myriads of 
fiddler crabs scrambling to their holes and 


feasting on the flies which 


the refuse pieces of fish. 


collect about 
The white forms 


of three American egrets pass overhead, and 
with them our avifauna of Pelican Island is 
complete. 

For some reason the pelicans do not 
seek their food near their island home, al- 
though there is no lack of fish in the waters 
of Indian River. We notice but one old 
bird diving near the island. They prefer 
to ¢> up and down the coast, and generally 
fish in the waters of the ocean itself. If we 
encounter birds of this species forty miles 
to the north we may be sure that their home 
is upon this island. Half way down the 
Florida Keys I noticed several individuals 
which probably belonged to 
colony in that locality. 

It is with the greatest reluctance that 
we shove off our boat and start on our re 
turn, and as the mass of yellow and white 
heads grows indistinct and the last chatter 
of young pelicans is lost in fhe distance, w 
try to imagine the history of the colony dur- 
ing the coming months. 


some small 


The young birds 
learn to fly, join in the fishing excursions 
and their art. 
The impatiently 
crammed with fish day after day by their 
parents, and as the summer’s heat increases 
fewer and fewer birds return at night to 


soon become 


last 


masters of 


few youngsters are 











the island, until the last weakling has flown, 
and a great silence succeeds the noise and 
confusion. A hungry vulture picks the last 
bone and the island is deserted. The nests 
become levelled, the grass grows rank and 
tall and until fall Pelican Island is the haunt 
of only heron and ibis. 

When the pelicans leave their island 
they do not scatter irregularly along the 
coast, but fly forty or fifty miles to the north, 
where fish are always abundant on the 
Cape Carnarval shoals. Here hundreds of 
these birds may be seen, resting, fishing, fly- 
ing, until November, when they all leave for 
the southward. Exactly where they go we 
do not know. 

The tribulations of the brown pelican, at 
least on the east coast of Florida, are past. 
Thanks to the Audubon Society, his feath- 
ers are allowed to remain on his body, and 
no longer deface the creations of the milli- 
ners. At the time of our visit warning no- 
tices were posted on the island, and a spe- 
cial warden watched us from a distance 


until assured that our guns were mounted 
on tripods and that our ammunition was 


plate-holders. Since that time the United 
States government has taken possession of 
the island and the future of the birds is 
assured. 

The birds have so increased in numbers 
that several overflow colonies have been 
formed on the nearest island, the nests in 
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these cases being placed in trees. 
only to spend a day or two on the 


One needs 


ocealh 
beach of Florida to realize what a promi 
nent feature in the landscape these birds 


form. One may lie on the warm sand and 


watch flock after flock pass close overhead 


—twenty, forty, even eighty birds—long un 
dulating lines, now sailing with set wings 
now beating the air in unison, and again 


gliding all together. The marvel of their 
graceful flight is this alternate gliding and 
flapping, simultaneous throughout the whole 
flock. 


One hour’s count near Oak Lodge of 
those passing south toward their island 


amounts to 900 birds, while apparently as 
many more are flying northward. Not only 
does this passing and repassing go on from 
daylight to dusk, but if we walk along the 
beach on a moonlight night we will occa 
sionally be startled by the rustling of wings 
and the shadows of ghostly 
overhead. 


forms soaring 

A single glance at the comfortable group 
in the aviary in the New York Zoological 
Park brings to mind the whole varied pano 
rama of their wild life, and as we watch 
one old fellow on his nest of sticks in the 
flying cage we feel a peculiar sympathy with 
him, for cannot we too share his dreams of 
that wonderful little island where he first 
broke through his chalky shell?—From the 
New York Zoological Society Bulletin No. 12 
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\ storm arising brings the pelicans to the nests. 


in my mind that each 


offspring, 


bird knows its own 


although to our uninitiated eyes 
there seems not the slightest distinction be 
tween the scores of youngsters about us. A 
pelican alights near a flock of young birds 
far from any nest and several waddle toward 
her with all speed; but she rebuffs all but 
one or two, over which she sighs in inimita- 
ble pelican fashion and coddles them beside 
her. 

Although we had been warned about the 
unpleasant fishy odor, we find it scarcely 
noticeable. 

A number of half-grown birds have been 
killed by the recent unusually cold weather, 
and on the highest stump on the island a 


ymber vulture keeps watch while we re- 


main 


Nature’s board of health, waiting pa- 
tiently for our departure. 


Other birds besides pelicans are on the 
island, Red- 
winged blackbirds, nesting among the reeds 
n the 


hangers-on of the community. 


marsh, fly about or alight undisturbed 
in the very midst of the pelicans. Sander- 
sandpipers speed along the 
edge of the water, sending the myriads of 
fiddler crabs scrambling to their holes and 
feasting on the flies which 
the refuse pieces of fish. 


lings and least 


collect about 


The white forms 


of three American egrets pass overhead, and 
with them our avifauna of Pelican Island is 
complete. 

For reason the 
seek their food 


some pelicans do not 
their island home, al- 
though there is no lack of fish in the waters 
of Indian River. We 
bird diving 


near 
notice but one old 
island. They prefer 
to go up and down the coast, and generally 
fish in the waters of the ocean itself. If we 
encounter birds of this species forty miles 
to the north we may be sure that their home 
is upon this island. Half 
Florida Keys I noticed 
which 


near the 


way down the 


several individuals 
probably belonged to 
colony in that locality. 

It is with the greatest reluctance that 
we shove off our boat and start on our re 
turn, and as the mass of yellow and white 
heads grows indistinct and the last chatter 
of young pelicans is lost in fhe distance, w 
try to imagine the history of the colony dur 
ing the coming months. 


some small 


The young birds 
learn to fly, join in the fishing excursions 
and their art 
rhe impatiently 
crammed with fish day after day by their 
parents, and as the summer’s heat increases 
fewer and fewer birds return at night to 


soon become masters of 


last few youngsters are 














the island, until the last weakling has flown, 
and a great silence succeeds the noise and 
confusion. A hungry vulture picks the last 
bone and the island is deserted. The nests 
become levelled, the grass grows rank and 
tall and until fall Pelican Island is the haunt 
of only heron and ibis. 

When the pelicans leave their island 
they do not scatter irregularly along the 
coast, but fly forty or fifty miles to the north, 
where fish are always abundant on the 
Cape Carnarval shoals. Here hundreds of 
these birds may be seen, resting, fishing, fly- 
ing, until November, when they all leave for 
the southward. Exactly where they go we 
do not know. 

The tribulations of the brown pelican, at 
least on the east coast of Florida, are past. 
Thanks to the Audubon Society, his feath- 
ers are allowed to remain on his body, and 
no longer deface the creations of the milli- 
ners. At the time of our visit warning no- 
tices were posted on the island, and a spe- 
cial warden watched us from a distance 


until assured that our guns were mounted 
on tripods and that our ammunition was 


plate-holders. Since that time the United 
States government has taken possession of 
the island and the future of the birds is 
assured. 

The birds have so increased in numbers 
that several overflow colonies have been 
formed on the nearest island, the nests in 
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these cases being placed in trees. 
only to spend a day or two on the ocean 
beach of Florida to realize what a 
nent feature in the landscape these 
form. 


One needs 


promi- 
birds 
One may lie on the warm sand and 
watch flock after flock pass close overhead 
—twenty, forty, even eighty birds—long un- 
dulating lines, now sailing with set 


wings, 
now beating the air in unison, and again 
gliding all together. The marvel of their 


graceful flight is this alternate gliding and 
flapping, simultaneous throughout the whole 
flock. 

One hour’s count Oak 
those passing south toward their island 
amounts to 900 birds, while apparently as 
many more are flying northward. Not only 
does this passing and repassing go on from 
daylight to dusk, but if we walk along the 
beach on a moonlight night we will occa 
sionally be startled by the rustling of wings 
and the shadows of ghostly forms soaring 
overhead. 

A single glance at the comfortable group 
in the aviary in the New York Zoological 
Park brings to mind the whole varied pano- 
rama of their wild life, and as we watch 
one old fellow on his nest of sticks in the 
flying cage we feel a peculiar sympathy with 
him, for cannot we too share his dreams of 
that wonderful little island where he first 
broke through his chalky shell?—From the 


near Lodge of 


New York Zoological Society Bulletin No. 12 
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It was late in the fall that my partner, 
Jack and I, started down Snake River, Idaho, 
on a trapping trip. From a few miles above 
Little Salmon Falls, just opposite the Thou 
sand Springs, that pour out of the high bluff 
about half way from the top, for nearly a 
mile along the river front, the water is clear 
from these springs, and it gives one the im 
pression of being blue, as it falls into the 
Snake, which usually has a muddy appear 
ance. It never has been decided where this 
subterranean river comes from, unless it i 
Lost River, that sinks in the desert, twenty 
miles from Arco, Idaho. We had a good 
many narrow escapes on the journey and 
swamped our boat several times, but the 
only things we lost outright were a Dutch 
oven and a frying pan. Our boat was a 
zood, substantial one, square at both ends 
and arranged so that we could both row, 
when it was necessary. Our plan was to 
locate beaver and otter along the banks and 
islands; set our traps, which were number 
three and four, stay a few days in one place, 
and when the game was scarce drop down 
the river four or five miles to a new loca 
tion. We had very good success, and the 
last of December found us seventy miles 
from our starting point. 

One afternoon we were drifting with the 
current round an island, looking for indica 
tions of our furry friends when we spied a 
dugout cabin on the south bank. We pulled 
across and on landing found it was not occu 
pied, except by a family of most industrious 
wood rats—judging from the amount of fish 
bones and other rubbish they had piled 
upon the floor. The place was in good con- 
dition, so Jack and I decided to give up the 
comforts of an “A” tent and become house- 
holders, at least for a time. The former 
lord was evidently a miner, as a few worn- 
out picks and shovels were scattered about, 
with the remains of an old rocker for catch- 
ing flour gold. That night we enjoyed the 
comforts of our cabin, with its fireplace. 
There was a driving storm outside and we 


EXTRACTS FROM A _ TRIP. 


CORKER. 


could hear the waves dashed upon the shor‘ 
caused by the wind against the current 
After covering up our “grub” as well as 
we could we rolled out our bed and crawle¢ 
in. As soon as our candle was out the rats 
came around to investigate; but that makes 
very little difference if you are good Sleep 


ers, and we both were. It must have bee! 


about 6 in the morning, but still dark, whe! 
one of the little rascals got to running Ove! 
the bed and, finally, when he took the out 


side track and raced across my face he wok¢ 


me up. I was not sleepy, so lay there wait 


ng for him to come back. The storm had 
subsided during the night and directly | 
heard some small animal walking about 


upon the roof, and now and then particles of 
earth would fall from the rye grass thatch 
ing of our ceiling. I listened to him climb 
ing on the chimney at the end of the house, 
which was built of willow sticks laid cross 
wise and plastered with alkali mud. The 
next I heard was a tremendous scratching 
in the chimney, so I gave Jack a poke, to see 
if he could settle the question of variety to 
which our morning caller belonged. 

I struck a match and lit a candle. The 
scratching continued at a lively rate, and 
then something fell “Kerchug!” into the 
ashes and a cloud of them was blown out 
onto the floor. There was a great hopping 
and jumping, as the ashes were still hot 
and we got a faint whiff of burnt hair as 
a big skunk hopped out in the room, and 
although he had not arrived in a ceremo 
nious manner, he waved his tail aloft with 
considerable dignity. We showed him th 
door by opening it, but he did not take the 
hint, and when we tried very gently to drive 
him, he took the role of “Paddy’s pig,’ and 
backed in behind a box of canned corn 
Many were the suggestions for getting rid of 
our guest by slip-noose, shooting and the 
like. Finally Jack proposed that I pick hin 
up by his bushy tail, as he had heard that 
there was no possible danger. I declined 
appreciating the honor that I felt sure would 
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be showered on me. I laughed at the idea 
so much that Jack got his Irish up and went 
over, taking Mr. Skunk carefully by the tail 
and raising him clear of the ground. I got 
out of the door to give him room, as I did 
not care to interfere; but Jack and his 
charge got along beautifully. As they passed 
me I heard Jack breathing vengeance on the 
poor creature. In the gray light of the 
morning, I can see him yet as he swung the 
skunk around his head preparatory to pound- 
ing the earth with him; but this was a fatal 
mistake, as Jack got decidedly the worst of 
the bargain and the skunk would no doubt 
have finished a pleasant winter, with no ill 
effects from his little adventure, had I not 
arrived with our shotgun and filled his small 
carcass with a charge of goose shot. It was 
late that morning before Jack's toilet was 
satisfactorily arranged. As we were tired 
of beaver-tail soup we decided to put in the 
rest of the day in getting a supply of veni- 
son. 

There was a large canon, whose mouth 
was a mile or more from the river. It was 
the kind of canon that is so common in this 
part of the country—several hundred feet 
from top to bottom, where in fhe spring a 
creek ran, formed from melting snow from 
off the desert, which stretches its sage- 
brush plains for eighty miles to the south. 
Its sides were in kind of shelves, or steps, 
perpendicular in places for more than 150 
feet to the next shelf. We went back about 
three miles and found deer in abundance, 
killing two, which was all we could carry. 
On the way out we saw a great number 
of bobeat tracks and a few signs of moun- 
tain lion. The former, some years, are much 
in demand by furriers, and as they are more 
easily caught than most fur animals, we 
concluded to put ont a string of traps up 
this canon while we stayed at the cabin. 

By the end of the week we had some 
thirty cat skins stretching on willow frames. 
They were pretty well thined out now, so 
we both went out to bring in our traps for 
the last time, and had gotten back to the 
mouth of the canon just as the sun was 
going down. Jack said: “Hold on a minute; 
my load is chewing my back off.” We had 
seamless sacks cut off and rigged with shoul- 
der straps and a belt at the bottom that 
fastened around our waists, in which to 
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carry the traps. I unbuckled my belt and 
slipped out of my load and sat down on a 
boulder, while Jack rearranged his load. 
Meanwhile I sat gazing at the high walls 
of the canon and wondering how many years 
it had been since this country was boiling 
hot, when my attention was attracted to an 
object on one of the lava walls. At first | 
thought it was the head of a man I had 
seen, and I called Jack’s attention to the 
spot; but, just as I spoke, we made out it 
was a mountain lion trying to get a chance 
to jump on a deer that was feeding on 
buck-brush on the shelf about twenty feet 
below the great cat. As the deer came 
closer we could see the lion run along the 
rim and look over at every thirty or forty 
paces. 
We both became much interested in this 
novel hunting and anxious to see how it 
would end. It was fully half an hour we 
had been entertained when it was brought 
to a sudden close by the lion dropping down 
directly on the deer, who did some tall 
bucking and started on a mad run for the 
next step, which was about a hundred feet. 
Another jump and the deer cleared the 
edge. It was just a second, although it 
seems longer to me now, that the deer kept 
right side up with the lion holding on for 
his life. All at once the deer seemed to 
be spinning around like a top, for it was 
impossible to tell his head from his tail, and 
a big ball of something left the main body 
as if an explosion had taken place in mid- 
air. In less time than it has taken me to 
tell this they struck the shelf below. After 
considerable climbing we got up to where 
they had come down, and found the almost 
unrecognizable remains of deer and lion. I 
don’t believe there was a piece of bone an 
inch long in either of their bodies, and they 
were twenty feet apart. As there was noth- 
ing of value in either of them, and it was 
getting late, we hurried back and resumed 
our packs. It has been the cause of con- 
siderable speculation with each of us 
whether these tragedies were of frequent or 
rare occurrence. 

We left our cabin with reluctance and 
continued our trip down the river. Spring 
overtook us at Riverside Ferry, wher2 Boise 
River mingles its waters with the Snake. 
We sold our boat to a miner, and as we 
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were on the stage line, which was running 
all the time from Kelton, Ltah, to Walla 
Walla, Washington, we caught a freighter 
who agreed to haul us and our outfit to 
Boise City, thirty-five miles distant, where 
we disposed of our fur for a good round sum 


to one of the storekeepers. As soon as 
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grass was good we bought five head of 
cayuses as pack animals and started north 
for a summer’s moun- 
tains, with the intention of striking it rich 


and being able to live like white men the 


prospecting in the 


following winter. 





\n expert pancake flipper. 




















Just posin’. 


Photos by Sam Stephens. 
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THE SHEEP-EAT 


W. H. Ki 


Buried in the heart of one of the most 
remote and desolate wildernesses of the 
United States, that of the Thunder Mountain 
district of Idaho, stands a curious and in 
teresting work of nature, a gigantic and per 
fectly formed column of rock, which was 
not discovered by white man until the gold 
excitement of 1901-02, unless by some lone 
trapper in his wanderings 

Tall, gaunt and severe, it stands in naked 
zlory, amid a wild and majestic solitude, 
towering defiantly above the pines like a 
giant sentinel, a living monument, perpetu 
ated by nature in memoriam of dead ages. 

On its summit, perfectly balanced, rests 
a huge, dome-like boulder, deposited there 
by the hand of Nature through one of her 
mysterious agents, presumably a glacier. 

The geological explanation of its forma 


tion can be explained by a study of the sur 


rounding conditions. There are unmistaka 
le signs that the entire district was at one 


time the scene of violent voleanic action, 
end the many great bowl-shaped depressions 
re undoubtedly extinct craters, as the moun 
tains themselves are simply huge masses of 
lava. 

This column was at one time, in all 
probability, part of a lofty elevation of lava, 
but on cooling the mountain cracked by con 
traction and throughout the different epochs 
of the world’s formation lava, glaciers and 


rivers have, by erosion, carried all away but 
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formerly inhabited these mountains and 
who, it is said, regarded it as a sacred ob 
ject. It was also the Indians who gave the 
name Thunder Mountain to the immense 
peak of that name, owing fo the weird and 
uncanny rumblings which at intervals issued 
from its depths and which they believed to 
be the voice of the Great Spirit speaking 
in anger. These sounds were at first attrib- 
uted to landslides and other natural dis- 
turbances, but it has since become known 
that mysterious forces are still at work in 
this wild and rugged wilderness. By some 
unaccountable movement, which seems al- 
most supernatural, the upper crust of the 
north slope of Thunder Mountain is gradu 
ally but surely sliding downward, and this 
no doubt accounts for the muffled roar 
which was so startling to the Indians. That 
this action is really taking place is proved 
by the appearance of the trees, many of 
which are broken, bent and twisted into 
weird and unnatural forms. One startling 
example of this is a great pine tree, which 
has been split in two. The north half, being 
firmly rooted beneath the moving layer, has 
remained in its natural position, while the 
south half, the roots of which were not so 
deeply embedded, has been separated from 
the other part by a distance of nearly five 
feet. 

As the greater part of this region is still : 
an unbroken wilderness, it is highly proba 








this, leaving it to speak for itself of the won- ble that other and more wonderful exam 


drous days of long ago. 
It is called “Sheep-Eater’s Monument,’ 
because of the Indians of that name, whe 








ples of Nature’s handiwork will be discov 
ered. 
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The Sheep Eaters’ Monument. 
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THE JUGGLING OF WONG HOP LEE. 


N. H. CROWELL. 


“Reminds me,” said Hen, as he fumbled 
the smoked herring critically, “of the time 
when Bill Stevens rassled th’ Japan feller 
up to Sangamon. Rec’lect it, Si?” 

Si glanced up quickly 

“Do I? Dol eat when I’m hungry?” He 
glard at Hen indignantly 

A pause ensued, during which Jabe Crow- 
ley kicked the stove door open, letting out 
a flood of firelight that revealed a group of 
expectant faces focussed upon the tall figure 
towering above the herring box 

“Yes, I've seen rasslin’ matches an’ rass 
lin’ matches,” remarked Hen, then choked 
abruptly. After painfully extricating a sec 
tion of herring spinal column from his vocal 
regions he wiped at his eyes and resumed 

“Bill was about th’ biggest windbag that 
ever stole ’is passage out from York state 
He was all blow, Bill was. That feller’d 
git ye up agin a buildin’ or suthin’ solid 
an’ talk about what he’d did an’ was goin’ 
to do till ye’d want to take corrosible sub 
blymate. 

“Rasslin’ was Bill's long suit; he’d been 
rasslin’ ever senct he was old enough to 
fold ‘is laigs to a comf’table settin’ position, 
an’ was a-rasslin’ yit. He’d throwed us 
fellers so blame hard an’ often that he kep’ 
th’ heft of us on crutches about all th’ time 
an’ he had a defi out to any man or beast 
in th’ hull state of Illinois to come on an’ 
rassle ‘im. Bill said he was willin’ to put 
up money, gum or sorghum merlasses. 

“They hain’t no doubt Bill’s skull was 
enlarged; any feller’s would under them cir 
cumstances. Bill was floorin’ any an’ evry 
thine that ‘peared agin ’im an’ th’ remarks 
he gin us begun gittin’ tollable monotonous 
after a spell. Long about th’ time he took 
to offerin’ to rassle us in bunches of six we 
got our heads together an’ begun layin’ fer 
‘im. 

“We got up a leetle purses an’ sent Eb 
Holcomb up to th’ city on th’ pretecks that 
had fell off'n 


Eb’s’ uncle Mungummery 


Ward’s an’ broke a laig. A hull week went 
past an’ no news from Eb. We begun gittin’ 
seairt, thinkin’ Eb had got tolled off some 
wheres an’ mebbe killed; we didn’t know. 
But about th’ time we was th’ oneasiest Eb 
come back. 

‘I got a man,’ says he. ‘A tollable good 
one.’ 

“Kin ‘e throw Bill?” says we. 

“Eb just snorted at us. 

“*Throw Bill?’ says he. ‘He’ll crowshay 
Bill Stevens into a lamp mat if we ask ’im.’ 

“That was mighty pleasin’, especially as 
Bill had jest been up an’ throwed a feller at 
Bloomin’ton, breakin’ three of th’ feller’s 
ribs. 

“Our man showed up in due time an’ th 
minute we laid eye on ’im we see that Eb 
had been deceivin’ us. Th’ feller was a 
Japaneser, ‘bout as high as a table an’ round 
as a cocoanut. He had a pigtail on that 
looked like a’ rattlesnake ready to strike an’ 
wore a silk shirt hangin’ out off ’is breeches. 

“Course we was some disgusted, but Eb 
says to hold our hosses an’ he’d show us 
old reptyles suthin’ we hadn’t yit seen. 

‘‘Go ahead,’ says Si Emerson. ‘If this 
feller kin throw Bill we don’t care if he’s 
as Eskimo. We'd treat ’im like a brother 
if he was a Hottentot,’ Si*says, which was 
pretty good language fer Si, too. 

“Eb, he steered Wong Hop Lee down to 
th’ leetle Chinee laundry an’ come back ina 
few minutes lookin’ tickled. 

“*Wong says to hurry things up. He’s 
got to git back to th’ city; got a date te 
rassle a terrible Turk up there,’ says Eb. 

“Well, we felt sorter keen agin Eb fer 
thinkin’ he’d got a real rassler, but we didn’t 
say much. We knowed Bill could jest about 
eat that foreigner, an’ nachelly we was 
lookin’ middlin’ sorrerful. So Eb says fer 
us to brace up an’ he'd git action on ’is Jay 
to onct. 

“Long about 8 Bill dropped into th’ store 
an’ begun tellin’ how he’d threw th’ Bloom- 
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in’ton man. He was jest beginnin’ to re- 


hearse th’ secont time when Eb says: 
‘Say, Bill, how ye fellin’ to-night? 
‘*Hey?’ says Bill. ‘Oh, middlin’ Why? 
‘*Oh, nothin’’ Eb says. ‘Jest thought if 
ye wa’n’t too lame mebbe ye’'d like to rassle 


a round. They’s a feller 

“*Where is ’e?_ Interduce ‘im,’ says Bill, 
his whiskers stickin’ out like a cat’s. 

‘*This feller ain't no expert, like you be, 
Eb says, ‘but he’s husky.’ 

“Right there some of us snorted. We 
couldn’t stand it. But Eb never cracked a 
smile. 

‘*He’s husky an’ orter give ye a fair 
tussle, says Eb. 

“Bring ’im in,’ Bill says, startin’ in to 
shed ’is coat. 

“‘T’ll have to ask ‘im, says Eb. Then he 
went out an’ was gone about ten minutes. 
When he come back he said ‘twas no use, 
th’ feller wouldn’t rassle on no account; 
never done no rasslin’ an’ couldn't. 

“‘Scairt,’ says Bill. ‘He’s heerd of me. 
Where is th’ coward? 

““Crost th’ street,’ Eb says. 

“*Come on, fellers,’ says Bill, breakin’ 
fer th’ door. 

“*Hol’ on, Bill, no roughness, says Eb, 
sorter anxious-like. 

“‘Not a bit, Eb, not a bit.’ 

“We all legged over to the laundry. Old 
Li, th’ washwoman, grinnea an’ showed ’is 
molers an’ kep’ on ironin’. Over in a fur 
corner our man was settin’ humped up on 
a chair like a squash in a trancé. Bill took 
a look around an’ then says: 

“*Where is it, Eb?’ 

“Eb nodded toward our man. 

Yender,’ he says. 

“*That there heathen?’ says Bill. Then 
he walked ‘'crost th’ floor an’ brun ’im a clip 
on th’ stomach that orter knocked down a 
hoss. Our man jest grunted. 

“Git up, Asia,’ says Bill, gougin’ ‘im, 
‘United States is callin’ ye,’ he says. 

“Our man was so slow comin’ to that 
we was afraid he’d got opiated. He rolled 
one eye up at Bill an’ let out a leetle cackle 
like a frosty hen. Eb was lookin’ white 
under th’ gills an’ th’ hull intire pack of 
us was edgin’ back fer th’ door. But th 
Jap feller fin’ly rolled off onto ’is laigs an’ 
looked up at Bill’s peak. Then it got so 
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still *twas like silence bein’ quiet to hear 
erself listen. 

“ ‘Hear yer a rassler, China,’ says Bill 
jabbin’ ’im in th’ belt. ‘Better haul in yer 
horns, hadn’t ye?’ 

“Our man grunted an’ put up a hand like 
a side-saddle. Bill kinder grinned at us an 
took aholt of it. 

“Well, that was th’ last we see of Bill 
He jest nachelly vanished right before our 
eyes. We knowed ’e was still there, ‘cause 
we could hear ’im. He ’peared to be sayin 
suthin’ powerful urgin’. Onct I thought lI 


h’ ceilin 
"Nother time I! see 
suthin’ under th’ stove that I took to be 
part of Bill, but it didn’t stay long enough 


reco’nized Bill as he stopped agin 
but I wa’n’t certain 


to let me git real sure of it. 

“Th’ Japan feller’s feet an’ laigs seemed 
to be stan’in’ tollable steady, but from ’is 
waistline up he was lost in a haze. Th’ fact 
was he was a-jugglin’ Bill same’s you would 
a feather duster. Pieces of Bill was hittin 
varyous parts of th’ room an’ one boot took 
Eb in th’ briskit an’ knocked th’ breath out 
of ’im. 

“Then suthin’ swished over our heads an’ 
they was a fearful smashin’ of winder-glass 
We see our Japan feller a-rollin’ up ‘is pig 
tail sorter ca’m an’ aimless an’ no signs of 
Bill nowhere. We picked ’im up in th’ road 
an’ lugged ’im down to th’ store. After we'd 
wasted a lot of good hard cider on Bill’s 
insides he come to an’ asked who got ‘lected 

“Eb, he says that any man that'd jump 
through a pore China laundryman’s winder 
is no gentleman. 

“*Yes,’ says Port Salsbury, ‘an’ any fel 
ler that jumps onto a pore, harmless for 
eigner jest ’cause he’s fat, orter have a ring 
in ‘is nase.’ 

“Bill set there a-patchin’ hisself together 
an’ groanin’ ever time he pulled a breath 

“Fin’ly he lookes up and says: 

“*Boys,’ says he, ‘let’s hope fer bette! 
times. rit out that cider kag, Jim.’ 

“We drunk to Bill’s health an’ condoled 
with ’im till nigh mornin’. Then he went 
home an’ took to bed. 

“Bill’s skull shrunk down to reg’lar size 
an’ rasslin’ gradually got to be a lost art 
fer as he was concerned. We paid our Jap 
an’ he went back to th’ city, where I heerd 
he got floored by th’ Turk. Anyway—say, 
Jabe, you're a-settin’ square in them prunes; 
it'll jest ruin them pants of yourn 
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AN EXPERIENCE ON 


J. c. 


Like most travelers in Switzerland, we 
wanted a glacier experience. The trip would 
not be complete without it. We had it. 
It was in August. The weather was warm, 
all the conditions being favorable. It was 
only three honrs’ walk from our hotel in 
Chamonix to the Glacier des Bossons, and 
with a good guide there was no danger. 
So one fine morning we bought heavy woolen 
socks to wear over our shoes when on the 
ice, alpen stocks to stay ourselves upon, 
engaged a well-recommended guide and 
started. He was not drunk then, but felt 
so good over having a job that several 
times when passing places of refreshment 
he must needs treat himself. These drinks 
added to his morning dram, took effect with 
the startling result that when we reached 
the glacier he was so drunk that he could 
scarcely walk, and did not know the way. 

We had already visited the grotto, cut 
in the glacier eighty-five yards, and crossed 
a crevasse so deep that one shuddered as 
he looked down, before leaping across. 
Safely out from there we would not give up 
crossing the glacier. So we climbed the 
ice staircase to the top and after enjoying 
the view were ready to proceed. The guide 
indicated the way and started. We would 
not follow We knew he was wrong, for 
while we were waiting an American lady 
with a sober guide had climbed the ice 
stairs and started across. Fortunately I hai 
noted their direction. Our guide persisted 
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until we ordered him to come back to us 
In doing so he slipped, fell and cut his hands 
so severely that for a while he left a bloody 
trail. We told him the way, but he refused 
to go. 

“Very well ,then,” we said, “we are go 
ing this way. You can stay here or gs 
back, as you please, but you will get n 
pay unless you go with us.” 

“But you don’t know the way,” he said 
“and will get lost.” I said: “I saw thi 
direction of the other party and can find 
the way.” “But,” he replied, “you don’t 
know where the snow covers the holes and 
the crevasses and you will fall into them 
and be killed.” I answered: “I was brought 
up in a country where ice is not unknown 
I know something of its structure and am 
not afraid.” 

We started on, and after waiting awhil 
and seeing our determination, the guide fol 
lowed. We picked our way carefully, avoid 
ing suspicious-looking places where possibl« 
and testing others before venturing upon 
them. The spice of adventure, since our 
guide was useless, added to our enjoyment 
We met no mishap, though it must be con 
fessed some places were rather ‘ticklish.’ 
On getting across we 
lady in a_ rest 


found the American 
house, called Pavillon 
I asked her if she enjoyed the 


trip. She answered: 


Fonciére. 
“T am glad to have 
done it, but I think it was rather interesting 
than enjoyable.” 
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From the Am. Nat. History, 


Master of the trafl. 












ME EFFICACY ¢ PRAYER 
OR 


BREFF te BRE FF wider MESKEN LION 
bY R.L. Slaughter 


The year after the “Brake Up” our fam 
ily moved from one of the eastern states to 
the frontiers of Texas and engaged in stock 
raising, taking with us one of our old family 
slaves and his wife, they having refused to 
leave us when freed. Our ranch was in a 
Sparsely-settled country in the West, where 
game was abundant. Our house consisted of 
two log rooms with hall between and gal- 
lery in front running its entire length, a 
typical house for Texas in early days. Night 
hunting with hounds was about the only 
amusement available in this solitary region, 
but for health, innocent pleasure and keen 
enjoyment, it can not be equaled by any of 





the tame hand-made boodle shops of the 


city. As I sit and reflect the pictures ol! 
many thrilling adventures pass before me 
and the memory cf many happy hours come 
crowding in upon my mind. The happen 
ings of one night are especially prominent 
in my mind, as quite a little pathos is inter- 
mingled with the merriment. "Twas a dreary 
night in the spring of 18—; not a breath of 
air stirred; drops of rain pattered slowly 
but steadily upon the roof of my cabin and 
upon the foliage which hung so luxuriantly 
about it. The balmy night air was laden 
with the fragrance of plum blossoms and 
wild flowers. Seated in a “raw hide” bottom 
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chair upon the gallery, I peered cut into the 


gloom of the night listening with eager ears 
for some indications of Jim’s approach 

Jim was the only neighbor within a 
radius of ten miles, and was to have come 
with a pack of eight hounds to join me ana 
mine of six, at dusk, but it was then late 
and not a sound of dog or horn had yet been 
heard. Uncle Frank sitting on the floor be- 
side me. was listening with such eagerness 
that our conversation had ceased. He had 
finished his pipe and, taking it by the stein, 
began knocking the ashes out on his shoe 
heel, 

“I spose dis little cloudiness dun scared 
him out,” he remarked, to which I replied, 
“If Jim fails to show up, what do you think 
of us going alone?” Refilling his pipe, he 
looked out into the gloom of night and, after 
a moment’s pause, he began: “You see, 
Massa Dick, de good book say, in de multi- 
chude dar is mighty strent, and as dar is 
many bad varmins in dese woods whar dar 
ain’t no settlements, and if hit’s jis de 
same to you, I makes a move we pospun our 
ambulations.”’ 

Uncle Frank’s work in slavery time back 
east was about the house and yard, and from 
the conversations among members of the 
family he had considerably enlarged his vo- 
cabulary, but his lonely life on the frontiers 
of Texas had gotten it somewhat confused 
for want of usage. 

I had never felt more eager for a hunt. 
There was no wind, so the dogs could be 
heard a long way, while the dampness would 
enable them to carry the scent well. The 
moon was full, and while the clouds ob- 
scured it, yet one could see to get about 
fairly well. Experience had taught me, on 
bright moonlight nights, game stay in more 
obscure places, brakes and roughs, where 
the chase is much less satisfactory. In fact, 
this was an ideal night 

“Dar now, comin’ at last,” said Uncle 
Frank, as the shrill blast of a horn on the 
summit of an adjoining hill, followed by the 
barking of dogs, heralded Jim’s approach 

All of my dogs at once gave tongue and 
charged against their chains. “Ah!” I ex- 
claimed, “Jim’s just as sure to keep an ap- 
pointment for a hunt as he is to break one 
for business. tring around old Ida and 


Blucher, Uncle Frank, while I set the dogs 
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free.’ In a moment six collars were re- 
moved and as many young hounds bounded 
over the yard in playful glee. As Jim ap- 
proached, not being able to contain myself 
until he arrived, I shouted, “How’s this for 
a night, Jim?” “By jove, it couldn’t be beat, 
Dick! If we don’t get um to-night, it will 
be because they don’t stay on the ground.” 
“Got all your dogs? What made you so 
late?” I queried. 

“Yes, after so long a time, but thought 
old Hec was gone. Spent an hour huntin’ 
him; give him up, and when I blowed for 
the start, heard him how] down in the horse 
pasture. Went down to see what was wrong 
and found his ‘drag’ hung on a stump. Poor 
feller, when I walked up he was whistling 
and twisting like a sixteen-year-old gal, and 
when I unsnapped him, Lord bless you, he 
liked to went into fits. They are all gaunt 
and eager and will make the fire fly to- 
night. How’s your’n?” 

By this time all the dogs were in a bunch. 
Smelling, scratching the 
ground with their hind feet, making as much 
noise and as little fight as a Jew drummer 
in a two-dollar hotel. 

“Hello, Uncle Frank,” shouted Jim, as the 
former came up from the lot with our 
mounts. “How about the varmints to-night? 
” replied Uncle 
Frank, “and de is some cuious ones up on 
Bear crick, too. It gibs me the creepy feel- 
ings to fink "bout gwine in de cedar brakes 
whar I saw dem queer tracks yisterday 
You know dem feelings dat crawls up your 
back when old Bell’s a cole trailen a wolf 


growling and 


Are they out?” “Show de is, 


You can’t zackly say dat you’s scared, but 
ycu keeps looking behind you and get light 
in de feet.” “Yes,” I responded, “that’s the 
way to feel to get the full amount of ro 
mance and adventure out of a_ hunt.” 
“Well,” interrupted Jim, “what’s our route 
to-night?” 

“My experience is when you plan a route 
you spoil the hunt, as luck is always against 
you,” I replied. “How about that, Uncle 
Frank?” “Show do, yas, sar, neber plan a 
route. Jis wander fru de woods at will. 
Dat’s de luckiest way eber time. But to- 
night we better wander down to de new 
groun’ fields whar dem coons is habilitatin’ 
on de roasen years.” 

Jim led out down the trail to the new 
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field, the young dogs running ahead and 
scattering into the woods, while the old ones 
dropped in the trial behind us. In a few 
minutes Jim was busying himself frailing 
one of his young dogs, which, out of its ea- 
gerness for a chase, was, as Uncle Frank 
expressed it, making a cotton tail “burn de 
wind.” “How do you break a dog from run- 
ning rabbits, Uncle Frank?” I queried. “Jis 
take de rabbit by boff hind legs and de purp 
by de year and larip him on fus one side, den 
de other, wid de rabbit, and eber time you 
hits, holler, ‘Rabbit! rabbit!’” “Can you 
break them from hunting possums the same 
way?” asked Jim. “Wal, I hain’t tried dart, 
for I kin use de possum. Specially in de 
winter time after fros’. When I gits him, I 
dresses Mr. Possum and salt ’im, fro’ ‘im on 
de smoke house for de night, next monen 
I pulls ‘im down, brushes off de fros’, par 
bile ’im two hours, take ’im out de pot, lay 
‘im in de bred pan wid taters, sprinkle wid 
black pepper and bake ‘im brown. Now, 
Boss Jimme, I mus’ ax you a question. Why 
do spe&ken of de possum gib one de spep- 
sin?” inqugqired the old negro. “Give one 
despepsia? How do you mean, just talking 
about possums?” replied Jim. “Yas, sar, 
warm water flow to de mouf, leaben a kind 
ob dispointed feelin’ in de froat and stomak. 
Now, why is dat?” We saw the point, but 
poor Uncle Frank never did, and when he 
saw us convulsed with laughter he suspi- 
cioned something and dropped the subject. 

We were now approaching the rock fence 
which surrounded the small field, and Uncle 
Frank reining up his mule stopped several 
yards from the fence. “What’s the matter, 
Uncle Frank, listening for the dogs?” I! 
asked. ‘Massa Dick, don’t you know better 
dan ride up to dem rock fences at night in 
de spring ob de year?” “No, why?” I re- 
plied, riding back to him. “Fo Gawd, man, 
you know dat’s whar de sarpents habusti 
cate. Dat carnate debil dat squirms on his 
belly in de dirt and filfh of earth, wid red 
eyes dat charm, wid dat forked tongue ob 
lightenen, wid dat wealfh ob diamonds on 
his back, sounding de tole of def wid eber 
shake ob de tail. Do fots of his ’pearance 
make me light in de bussum.” 

Jim was lighting his cob pipe and, from 
the glow of the match I could see Uncle 
Frank adjusting his “pursuader,” an old 
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discarded spur, with two points left on the 
rowel. It was fastened on his right foot 
with a rawhide string, but worked charm 
ingly on old Ida’s side when in the heat of 
the chase. He was evidently clearing the 
deck for action, but our attention was now 
turned toward the corn field, as old Hee was 
slapping the green corn stalk vigorously 
with his long tail and whistling as if about 
to open on trail. “Hurrah, Hector,” shouted 
Jim, and the old dog quickly responded with 


a long, coarse howl which rebounded in a 
distinct echo from the bluff on the creek at 
the back of the field. “That’s one of you 
coons, Uncle Frank. I don’t think he’ll eat 
any more of your roasting ears,” said Jim 
One by one the other dogs joined in and in 
a few moments the whole pack were in ful 
cry. jack and forth in the green corn they 
went. Then followed a sudden hush, dogs 
scattering in all directions hunting the last 
scent.. “He dodged them,” I yelled to Jim 
who had ridden down the fence a hundred 
yards. “Naw sar,” interrupted Uncle Frank, 
“he’s taken to de fence.. Jis wait a minute 

Hector will locate ’im. You see, Boss Jim 
mie, he has run down de top of de rock 
fence a piece, jumped fur as he could an 

made for de Blue Hole on Bear crick The 
prediction was true. The old lead dog 
trailed two hundred yards along the top of 
the stone fence and as he came off the pack 
fell in with him and through the tall sedge 
grass and under brush they swept like a 
hurricane to the bottom, one-half mile dis 
tant. Leaving our horses at the edge of the 
bottom, we proceeded through the brush on 
foot, stopping now and then to listen for 
the dogs. The run was over and the dogs 
were trailing back and forth across the 
creek and along the water’s edge and smel 

ing on the large trees along the bank. Soon 
all the dogs were decided on one tree which 
stood on the side of an embankment, about 
thirty feet from the water. We approached 
from the north side on the top of the hill 
from which the tree looked very low, but on 
the south side where the embankment 
dropped off suddenly it was a long way to 
the ground. Holding the bull’s-eys lamp 
over my head, I soon located two small balls 
of fire in the south branches of the tres 
“Tie old Hee and Bell, Jim, so the young 
dogs can have a chance, and Uncle Frank 















will go up and ‘jump him.’”’ 

The old negro, stopping at the first limb 
to get his breath, called out, “Massa Dick, 
is you show from de eyes dat its nuffin but 
er coon.” “Oh, yes, Uncle Frank. I’ve 
snined the eyes of so Many that the shape, 
position and size of them all prove this to 
be a roasting ear thief, and from the space 
between his eyes I judge him to be a bus- 
ter.” The argument was very good, but 
not conclusive as the climber made very 
cautious advances along the limbs. “He’s 
out on the south limb towards the creek,” 
I yelled with all my might, trying to raise 
my voice above the raging yelps of fourteen 
excited dogs. “Whar is de creek? Whar 
is souf? When I looks down it’s as black 
as a stack ob black cats and I can’t hardly 
see de bull’s-eye and hit lit.” “Give a yell 
and a shake and maybe he’ll come out,” I 
replied. He did so and there was a short 
silence, then a splash in the water, followed 
by the yelling and plunging in of the dogs. 
“Hurry down, Uncle Frank,” I shouted, “he’s 
jumped in the water and there will be some 
drowned puppies here if we don’t help.” 
“How high is I, Massa Dick?” he yelled in 
excited tones. “’Taint fur down to dat 
lamp—believe I'll drap off dis limb.” “Yes, 
swing off,” I shouted, “and be quick,” for- 
getting he was in the south part of the 
tree over the low ground, some thirty-five 
feet from terra firma, but fortunately, there 
was a netting of underbrush and grape vines 
underneath. “She’s mighty black down dar, 
but look out; har I comes.” There was a 
mighty rustle of leaves, and a tremendous 
thud. A moment’s silence followed, then a 
long-drawn-out grunt and another § silence 
“Fo gawd, Massa Dick, did you haar me?” 
“Great Scott,” I ejaculated, thinking him 
half killed, “what have you done?” “Fell in 
a hole. Come wid de bull’s-eye. Let’s see 
if I’m all haar.” I can never forget the 
scene disclosed by the feeble rays of my 
hunting lamp as I parted the brush and 
peered into the thicket. The old negro was 
in a sitting posture in a half dazed condi- 
tion with his big round eyes winking and 
blinking from the sudden appearance of the 
light. “Come on quick, you are not hurt. 
Listen, what a fight!” I said, and he came 
scrambling out of the thicket on all fours. 
We hurried to the water’s edge where Jim 
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was jumping up and down like a crazy Man, 
slapping his hands together and _ yelling 
himself hoarse. “Hurry, Dick, quick with 
the lamp; he’s got the spotted pup under 
water. Hold my coat and shine the lamp.” 
With this, Jim dashed his coat at me and 
plunged in. “Fo gawd, Boss Jimmie sho’ 
do lub old Spot. Look! He’s swimming 
right up in de bunch. Bless de Lawd, he’s 
fighting like a dog—ho, hey, haar he comes 
wid us.” The old negro was well nigh 
crazy with excitement. “Come on here, you 
gal darned corn thief,” yelled Jim, as he 
swam along to the bank with one hand 
while with the other he dragged the dog 
and coon to shallow water, where the dogs 
soon had the coon stretched and dead. The 
fight was soon over and Uncle Frank 
skinned the big coon while Jim dried his 
clothes before a huge log heap fire. 

It was far into the night when we 
aroused the sleeping dogs and left our fire, 
riding off in the direction of a nearby cedar 
brake. As we entered the brake the 
drizzling rain grew into a hard shower, so 
we called a halt, unsaddled, and bending 
down some small sapplings, threw our sad- 
dles over them, crawled in under them and 
were soon comfortably protected from the 
rain. Lighting our pipes, we “hunkered” 
down for a smoke while waiting on the 
shower. 

Suddenly there was a stampede and 
break for liberty from under Uncle Frank’s 
saddle. His movements were fierce and 
electrical and, like a blind steer, he went 
“kerslam” against the side of his old gray 
mule, standing a few feet in front of his 
temporary “bivouac.” “Hully smoke, what’s 
up?” squalled Jim. “Shucks; nuffin tall,” 
said Uncle Frank in disgust. “Dat fetched 
pipe dun turn ober and spill hot ashes on 
my bres and I dream hits a sarpent’s pisen 
teef stickin in me. Wal, de rain is ober and 
if dere is any varmins trapising round dese 
woods since de shower he’s a goner sho.” 
“Hush!” interrupted Jim, as from the thick 
est jungles of the brake a half mile up the 
creek came one long plaintive wail, clear 
as a bell, trembling as with fear, the mourn- 
ful cadence dying away into the dreary still- 
ness of night. ‘“Hee-poohark-e_ Bell!” 
shouted the old negro with such enthusi- 
astic vigor all the dogs rushed to the trial. 
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“Dar, now while all: dese dogs lay haar 
sleepin de brains out, old Bell’s bin sarchen 
for varmins. When old Bell go how-000-000, 
maken de har raise, de nees shook, de blood 
palpitate and dat lit feelen in de bres, dats 
eifer wolf, panter or sperets. 
nights hab I run sperets unbeknowenst 
When de dogs lose de trail and can’t go no 
furver, dats when de sperets raise off de 
earth. You eber feel dem warm spots in de 
night air, Massa Dick? Well, dats dem. 
You neber felt um in de day, now, did you?” 
“For the Lord’s sake, hush, Uncle Frank, 
you make the cold chills run over me.” All 
che old dogs had 


Many, many 


now joined in and good 
work carried the trail through a labyrinth 
of rocky jungles where the animal had been 
feeding before the shower. It was followed 
fully two miles before the trail got hot 
enough for the young dogs, but when they 
did put in he was soon “jumped” and the 
race was fast and furious. All of the old 
tricks resorted to—tapping 
squatting until the dogs passed, and doubling 
back on the same trail, then making long 
leaps in open glades where there was no 
foliage upon which to leave the scent. All 
to no avail, however, as our dogs were edu- 
cc ted and the still wet night gave them all 
aavantage, so down in the thickest jungle, 
among honey-comb rock and briars, he se- 
lected a tall bending elm tree, about twenty 
five feet to the first limb. We were only a 
few hundred yards from the dogs when they 
treed and Jim called out: “Don’t 
um! Let um make sure! Ha-aap, circle 
Hector!” We all stood in eagerness wait- 
ing for the old dog’s decision. When, after 
going about one hundred yards from the 
tree, he made a complete circle to see if 
the animal had by any trick gotten out of 
the tree and gone on. In a few moments 
Hector’s voice was plainly 
among the others at the 


were trees, 


crowd 


recognized 
The place 
was so rough and thick we were compelled 
to leave our horses and go in on foot. No 
one but a hunter knows the feeling of sus 
pense, expectation and joy which takes pos 
session of him while approaching a tree 
after a long chase. It is the climax of the 
race. An intimation of possession. The 
first streaks of the dawn of victory. 
on de bull’s-eye, 


tree. 


Massa Dick,” said Uncle 
Frank, as we approached the tree, “it may 
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be a panter.” ‘“‘Confound the matches,” ex- 
claimed Jim, as the matches, softened b) 
dampness, refused to strike. “Who's got a 
dry match? What, not one in the crowd? 
Well, that’s the devil. I'll bet he gets away 
We ought to shine his eyes and shoot him.” 
“Uncle Frank, can you go up and 
him?” I asked. ‘Me, by myself, 
Dick?” began Uncle Frank in excited tones 
“Sposen he start down when I start up and 
dar we meet face to face and no room to 
pass.” “All right, follow me,” 
he started up. The old negro clasped the 
tree with hands and knees and followed so 
closely behind that he virtually carried Jin 
up on his head until the first 

reached. “Now, Uncle Frank, you take the 
west limb and I’ll take the east,” said Jim 


jump 


Massa 


said Jim, a 


limbs were 


and with this started ‘‘cooning it” out on 
one of the large branches, while Uncle 


Frank remained perfectly silent in the fork 
“Why don’t you go out after him?” 
Jim. “Waal, Boss Jimmie, I wuz just 
itatin on de visory ob suing de same plan 
on de lim dat we sued on de body.” ‘‘What 
you mean, climbing along behind me?” re 
sponded Jim. “Zackly; yas, sar; you see, 
Frank could sist if he make fight on you.” 
“Oh, no, the limb won’t hold us both,” 
Jim. With this the old negro began climb 
ing cautiously along a slender limb which 
had a thick lot of foliage at the end upon 
which I had been keeping my eyes for some 
moments as I could not sky-light it, although 
the clouds had broken 
shower and it was growing lighter. It was 


this 


queried 


med 


said 


since the heavy 
evident Jim had his suspicions about 
limb as he took good care to choose for him 
self one running in an opposite direction 
not being anxious to get in a mix-up witl 
anything in a place 
evacuation was so slow. 
gotten about half 
right in a naked place 
side branches, when he come to a sudde! 
halt. “Fo gawd, Massa Dick, did you heard 
sumpen?” “No,” shouted I. “The dogs 
kept up such an infernal racket I couldn't 
hear the devil.’’ “What did it sound like?” 
“Sound lak de rumblin of low funder. Ho- 
yah, haar come a big panter and dar ain’t 
room to pass! Yah-ho, come, quick, Boss 
Jimmie! He-oh! Sou-y! Fo gawd, bref to 
bref wid a meskin lion!” With 


where the process ol 


Uncle Frank had 
} 


way out on the limb 
where there were nm 


this he 
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turned fell backwards 
There was a short silence—the dogs think- 
ing the 


and watching. 


all holds loose and 


animal had jumped, were waiting 
Right in their midst landed 
the old darkey and every dog pounced upon 
him. Pandemonium and old 
negro’s yells could hardly be distinguished 
from the bellowing fighting hounds. 
“G-way, hoy; Bell; Hec, heah! Haar, 
fools, I ain’t no panter; pull um off quick, 
Massa Dick.” Rushing in, I knocked dogs 
right and left, but didn’t stay long as the 
scramble had stirred up a big rattlesnake 
which was now fairly that 
death-like rattle of the out 
from there,” I yelled, “don’t 
rattlesnake?” With this, Frank 
broke out in a half-crazed state of excite- 
ment. “Wo lawd, wo lawd, bit 01 de lef leg, 
sho. Fo gawd, I’s dying; come quick, Massa 
Dick.” 

Jim had just 


reigned the 
and 
vou 


with 


singing 
tail. “Hurry 
you hear that 


Uncle 


reached the ground, and, 
finding a dry match in a stray pocket, he 
gave it a rake across the leg of his leather 
leggins. It sizzled for a second, 
one little feeble blaze and went out. It was 
enough, however, to reveal on the calf of 
the negro’s left leg two smal! breaks in the 
skin from which a few drops of blood were 
trickling, 


shot out 


“Told you I’s snake bit and I’s gwine 
home to Susan to die.” With this he made 
a mad rush for his mule and, jumping in 


the saddle, he slammed the spur in the side 
of the animal, which humped in the shape 
of a half moon, twisted her hips half way 


around to one side and tore out through the 


brush, ringing her tail, “leaving the world 
to darkness and to us.” 
The clouds had parted overhead and a 


magnificent tableaux showed the big round 


moon in the great blue canopy of heaven 
This curious procedure had stopped the 
dogs and all was silent save the crashing 


of brush and the thundering hoofs of the 


flying mule. “Poor old Frank,” remarked 
Jim, “his first thought was of home.” 1 


know nothing of the young, city-bred bucks 


of to-day. Don’t associate with them. but 


I do know that the old negro of ante-bellum 
days has far more tenderness and sentiment 
There is 
a fondness 
memories of by- 


in his heart than people imagine. 
in his nature, however crude, 
and love for 


scenes and 
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gone days, a heart untainted by the envy 
and avarice of education. 

Jim and I were quickly in our saddles 
and in hot pursuit, but when we reached 


the ranch house Uncle Frank had been un- 


der the medical skill of Aunt Susan for 
some time. As we approached the cabin a 
faint glimmer of light was distinguished 


through the cracks between the logs while 


all inside was still. Jumping from our 
horses, we rushed to the door. The old 
negro lay upon the bed, his wife leaning 


over him, holding something on the wound. 
“How is he, Aunt Susan?” I asked in great 
eagerness, while Jim at the same instance 
interrogated: “What have you done for 
him?” 
“Oh, Massa Dick, I dunno what to do. 
Fus I pour kersene ile an turpentime on, 
dat didn’t gib no lief, den I katch dat 
old gray rooster and split him live and haar 
I is holding him on de pisen lag, but eben 
dat don’t seem to do no good. Pore Frank, 
pore me, gwine to leab us. It can’t 
be hoped; it can’t be hoped!” With this she 
fell upon her knees, buried her face upon 
the bed, while Uncle Frank laid his hand 
upon her head and began in a reconciled 
tone. “De word has come, but I hates to 
leab. When ole massa, gawd bless him, I 
trusts to meet im up yander,” he said, turn- 
ing his eyes upward and making a slight 
gesture of the hand, “when ole massa greed 
to sell me to de Missipi buyer, I prayed and 
begged so wouldn’t make me go. Den 
Mr. Linkam set de nigger free I say. 
‘Massa, I’ll neber go lessen you dribe me.’ 
You’s been good to Frank all dese yars and 


but 


he’s 


he 


when 


You won't dribe 
dis pore niggar from de home and folks he 
lub so well, would you, massa? I couldn't 
leab, Mas Dick, but now Frank must go 
De word am from de chief ob de postles and 
I mus answer de final summins, but my bref 
is short, my compulsion slowly and dar is a 
lightness in de bres.” 

I looked at Jim and as he turned aside 
his head I thought I saw tears in his eyes. 
Something kept coming up in my throat 
which I made many futile efforts to swallow 
and I loosened the old bandana handkerchief 
from my neck, pressed it to my eyes as if 
to wipe off the perspiration, at the same 
time keeping my eyes turned from the 
light. 


he can trus you to de end. 




















A MAGAZINE 


“If you gemmans will lif off your hats 
we will pervoke de aid of de healer ob all 
woes.” Drawing a long breath, he closed his 
eyes and as he gently stroked the head of 
his beloved wife, his lips slowly parted and 
he spoke in subdued tones: 

“Wo, lawd-er-mos mighty healer on high- 
er-rer, maker ob de good and de bad-er-rer, 
curer ob de sick, mender ob de lame, eye- 
opener ob. de blin, bringer to lif ob de ded- 
er-rer, I trus dy hart is still full ob grace 
for dare is a ery from Mascidon-i-a to-night- 
er-rer! Yea, lawd-er, focus all dy healen 
powers on dis pisen lag-er, and gib dis pore 
nigger a few mo days wid de folks at home- 
er-rer. But if dis be de call, de final sum- 
muns for Frank, company him fru de shader 
ob de valley-er. lead im fru de turbid waters 
ob de ribber-er-rer, wash im in de _ blood 








\dmiration. 
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ob de lam-er-rer and place his foots on de 
eberlastin rock. Amen!” 

“IT say, Dick, look here; his leg has 
never swollen at all.” Jim spoke excitedly, 
while with one hand he was holding the lit- 
tle brass lamp very near the wounded spot 
and in the other he still had firmly grasped 
his large Mexican “sombrero.” Quick as a 
flash an idea shot through my brain. “Un 
loose the spur from his other foot,” I said 
quickly. “Look here, Uncle Frank,” I said 
holding the spur to his leg, the two prongs 
of the rowel fitting exactly the two broken 
places in the skin. “Here’s the snake that 
bit you.” “Er, eh, fo gawd, you mean I’s 
just spurred my lag. Bless de lawd, bless 
de lawd, dar is no healer lak de meek and 
lowly Nazarene. Off wid de hats and down 
on de bended nee, gemmans, and let us 
rhank im for de remedy and de blessen.” 











Skinning. 
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During my visit to Colonel Joe Roach’s 
ranch on the South Fork of the Rio Grande 
River at the holiday time of 1903 I found 
him complaining a good deal about the loss 
of much young stock from the depredations 
of mountain stated 
very numerous and, some of them, of unusual 
size. Only the day before my arrival he 
had seen tracks of a monster near the house. 

Like all “tenderfeet,” I willing to 
wallow in snow and climb rocky cliffs, go 
hungry and take all the other hardships 
that go with this kind of frolic, if he would 
but take me out lion hunt. 
Probably more to test my grit than for any 
other reason, he decided that we would start 
next morning at daybreak 


lions, which he were 


was 


next day ona 


So the evening 
was spent in oiling up our .33 Winchesters 


and arranging suitable apparel, etc. 


A DEAD EASY LION. 





ZOLLMAN. 


After a hurried breakfast 


we were soon 
astride two ponies jogging up a logging road, 
accompanied by half a dozen dogs of various 


breeds, from bear dogs down to fox ter 
riers, that appeared to enjoy the prospect 
of a good day’s sport as much as I did. After 
about an hour’s travel we tied our ponies 
and started a-foot, Mr. Roach leading his 
best hunter in order to start him immedi- 
ately on the first fresh trail we should find. 
In about a half hour’s time we came upon 
the carcass of a colt that a lion had killed 
some days before, and could see that it had 
been visited during the night by an unusu- 
ally large lion. The pack, now almost wild, 
were put upon the trail, which started off 
up a very rough canon towards higher 
Mr. Roach proposed that we climb 
at once to the top of the ridge, as traveling 


country. 

















A MAGAZINE 
would be easier and the dogs could be heard 
for a greater distance. 

While we were working our way slowly 
up the mountain side we heard the old 
leader, “Trailer,” open up good and strong, 
the others joining in as they, one by one, 
followed him on a hot trail. On reaching 
high ground we waited while the dogs cov 
ered considerable country, first in one direc 
tion then another, sometimes coming close 
and at times circling far away. At last they 
seemed to have come to a standstill, just 
across a gulch on a flat top, so we crawled, 
scrambled and finally climbed to the place, 
the Colonel being ahead and arriving first 
on level ground. On looking up I noticed 
that he was standing motionless, rifle drawn, 


A morning’s shoot at Shoshone Agency. 
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keeping his eyes steadily on some object, 
waiting for me to join him, while the dogs 
especially the small ones—were trying to 
burst their lungs. Imagine my surprise on 
gaining my feet at his side to see, only a 
short distance away, an immense lion stand 
ing over a dead deer, giving all his atten 
tion to the vociferous dogs and not seeming 
to know of our presence. 

After watching the old fellow for a while 
Colonel Roach put a bullet through his heart. 
We then fought off the dogs and I was sent 
to bring up the horses while the Colonel 
disemboweled the lion. 

The accompanying photo shows us after 
arriving home with our prize, which meas 
ured eight feet from tip to tip. 


Photo by Mrs. T. R. Jones 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws 


of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de- 


partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after 
which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game 


department's duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert such information from 


the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what 
has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


AN ACTUAL GRIZZLY FIGHT. 





When San Francisco had _ no railroad, 
San Jose was a hamlet, Gilroy was yet lit- 
tle known, Ben Holloway his first 
Henry rifle. He had a _ great ambition 


known only to himself. This rifle and what 


bought 


it was to do was his dream-ambition that 
led to our story. Ben was a picture of 
health—a strong, robust country lad of 


a dead shot. At 
turkey shoots Ben always carried home the 
first prize. He was known all over the lower 
valleys and on all the big sheep and cattle 
ranches. He was always every- 
where. 

Ben longed for a 


twenty-two—a hunter and 


welcome 


big success—to be 
known as a man who, single-handed and 
alone, had downed the biggest grizzly of 
the then wild Peach Tree valley. He figured 
that seven shots from his new Henry coolly 
placed in the right spot would certainly get 
for him the name he so much coveted. With 
this end in view he practiced until, running 
on his fleet mustang or standing, he could 
place the seven bullets in the head of a 
match safe. With this fate brooding on his 
mind and leading him on, he left Gilroy one 
bright October morning for Peach Tree 
ranch, ninety miles away, not even telling 
his mother or brothers of his ambition. His 
uncle, Dan Tulley, owned big sheep 
Peach Tree, with a big band of 
Tulley was the greatest grizzly hun- 
ter of this whole country. 


the 
ranch at 
sheep. 
It was a fight for 
his life and sheep all the time and had been 
for years. His gun carried an ounce ball, 
made to his order. 








Tulley never failed to get his bear when 
he pulled the trigger. Over thirty grizzlies 
had bit the dust at the crack of his riue. 
He always knew about where and how to get 


one. In three days Ben arrived at Tulley’s 
sheep ranch. Tulley was a jolly, whole 
souled man. After the sheep had _ been 


herded for the night and a hearty supper 
eaten, while sitting around the big, old- 
fashioned fireplace, Ben made known to his 
uncle his hopes and his ambition. The plans 
were fully discussed. Ben’s idea of going 
alone on the trail to handle the fight all by 
himself was scouted at and argued against 
by his uncle. Ben could not be persuaded 
to drop his plan. After a long talk it was 
decided by Tulley to take Ben to the ground 
about three and one-half miles away, to a 
place where an unusually big grizzly “used.” 
In fact he had often been seen by Tulley, 
but not at a time when he was prepared for 
him. A few nights before Ben arrived this 
same grizzly had followed the band of sheep 
from the range to the corral. Tulley had 
left the sheep in charge of his two small 
boys—one seven and one eleven years old. 
One of the boys had to climb a tree, the 
other took refuge on the cabin. The two 
dogs kept at the bear until after nine o'clock 
before he gave up. The boys were greatly 
excited to be allowed to go with Ben. It 
was settled by Tulley that he would take 
Ben to the spot, leave him on the field at 
not later than daylight next morning, with 
the assurance from his uncle that if Ben 
did not report by three o'clock he would 
take men and hunt him up. This plan was 


carried out next morning. After leaving 




















A MAGAZINE 


Ben on the range some miles from camp, 
Tulley returned, knowing and fearing the 
ultimate result of Ben’s rash ideas. As the 
day passed with no word from Ben, Tulley 
got ready with a buckero and pack. At 
three o’clock they proceeded to the place 
where Ben had been left and took his trail. 
For over half a mile it ran to the big moun- 
tains. In‘an open glade (an ideal place for 
a battle) lay the big monarch and partly 
under him lay Ben. The bear was dead. 
Ben seemed to be torn and terribly mangled. 
After rolling the bear off and getting Ben 
out, he was found to be still faintly breath- 
ing. 

Ben was packed on a horse and taken 
back to the ranch house, where a messenger 
was hurried sixty miles for a doctor. On his 
arrival it was found that Ben had one leg 
broken in two places, one arm completely 
crushed from wrist to shoulder, while the 
other was also broken. His face was 
skinned and torn. It seemed impossible, as 
Ben now looked, to ever get life into him, 
or to ever get him back to anything like 
himself. All] that loving hands could do was 
done. 

The men, with a wagon, the next day, 
went out and found the grizzly, measuring 
eleven feet, supposed weight twelve hun- 
dred pounds. The breast and front of the 
bear had seventeen knife cuts from Ben’s 
hunting knife. One bullet—the first—made 
a mark just back of and over the ear, the 
other six being all in the bear’s mouth. The 
hide, head and feet were taken to the 
ranch to show Ben should he ever recover. 
Thus Ben lingered for three weeks, uncon- 
scious all the time. Not until about the 
twentieth day did he utter any sound to call 
language. Then he did come out of the 
stupor and faintly whisper: “Is he dead— 
did I kill him?” After telling him “yes,” 
the hide and claws were waiting to be 
shown him, Ben seemed easier and better 
satisfied. In a few days more he was able 
to tell of the hunt and battle. Ben says he 
followed up a ravine to a smooth glade. The 
bear was standing head from him on the 
trail. As he had heard Ben coming his head 
was turned back, watching Ben’s approach. 
As Ben saw him he took good aim and fired, 
at which the grizzly came for him. Ben 
stood his ground and kept pouring lead into 
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his mouth, expecting each shot would be 

On he foaming mad 
The last shot fired. As Ben 
raised the gun to strike it was struck from 
his hand into space. Ben then grabbed his 
sheath knife and closed in for the last 
gle. He remembered of striking 
ately, of being knocked down, of being bit 
ten, crushed, and as he said, run through 
a thrashing machine, till he became uncon 


scious, not to know or feel until he awoke 


enough. came, with 


ness. was 


strug 


desper 


twenty days after. All this time yet re- 
mains a blank. 

Poor Ben! He came back to Gilroy four 
months after, a perfect wreck, broken in 


health and in spirit. His pride and ambi- 
tion all gone—an old man, gray, wrinkled, 


crippled. All he had left was the head, hide 
and four feet, which he kept all his life 
But he always said: “Don’t, boys; don’t go 


for a grizzly. Take heed of my experience; 
let them alone!” 


J. B. RHINEHART 


DR. DAVIS’ ARTICLES. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Dr. Davis, an ac 
complished sportsman and a fine gentleman, 
was out hunting with me for a month last 
year, and will furnish the readers of Out- 
door Life with an extensive account of his 
trip. I think he will do justice to the people 
of this (Jackson) valley on the game protec- 
tion question, and especially on killing for 
teeth, which he will probably discuss at some 
length. The bona fide settlers as a class are 
in favor of game protection and are as bit 
terly opposed to killing for teeth as they 
can be. Still it goes on (but to a less ex- 
tent) all the time, being very difficult to 
stop. 

The settlers here, instead of being 
blamed for doing such nefarious work, should 
be assisted in stopping it. Mr. Nowlin, our 
state game warden, is, I think, doing all he 
possibly can to stop it, but it is a hard prop- 
osition. 

There probably is a scarcity of bull elk, 
but the cause of this must be laid to the 
tooth hunter, which if it can be effectively 
stopped, will insure the perpetuatiton of the 
elk in this locality. 


LEBK. 
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FRONTISPIECE THIS MONTH—THE BLUE-WINGED TEAL. 


(Anas discors.) 


A few of the names by which this duck 
is known are blue-winged, white-face, or 
white-faced teal, summer teal, and cerceta 
comun (Mexico). It inhabits North America 
in general, but chiefly the eastern provinces; 
north to Alaska, south in winter throughout 
West Indies, Central America, and northern 
South America as far as Ecuador. It is acci- 
dental in Europe. 

The blue-winged teal is stated to be prob- 
ably the most numerous of our’ smaller 
ducks, and, though by far the larger num- 
ber occur only during the migrations, indi- 
viduals may be found at all times of the 
year under favorable circumstances of local- 
ity and weather. The bulk of the species, 
says Ridgway, winters in the Gulf states and 
southward, while the breeding-range is diffi- 
cult to make out, owing to the fact that it 
is not gregarious during the nesting season, 
but occurs scatteringly in isolated localities 
where it is most likely to escape observa 
titon. 

The flight of this duck according to 
“Water Birds of North America,” is fully as 
swift as that of the passenger pigeon. “When 
advancing against a stiff breeze it shows 
alternately its upper and lower surface. Dur- 
ing its flight it utters a soft, lisping note, 
which it also emits when apprehensive of 
danger. It swims buoyantly, and when in a 
flock so closely together that the individuals 
nearly touch each other. In consequence of 
this habit hunters are able to make a fright- 
ful havoc among these birds on their first 
appearance in the fall, when they are easily 
approached. Audubon saw as many as 
eighty-four killed by a single discharge of a 
double-barreled gun. 

“It may readily be kept in confinement, 
soon becomes very docile, feeds readily on 
coarse corn meal, and might easily be domes- 
ticated. Professor Kumlein, however, has 
made several unsuccessful attempts to raise 
this duck by placing its eggs under a domes- 
tic hen. He informs me that this species 
is the latest duck to arrive in the spring.” 


It nests on the ground among the reeds and 
coarse herbage, generally near the water, 
but its nest has been met with at least half 
a mile from the nearest water, though always 
on low land. The nest is merely an accu- 
mulation of reeds and rushes lined in the 
middle with down and feathers. This duck 
streams. 
The nests are generally well lined with 


prefers the dryer marshes near 


-down, and when the female leaves the nest 


she always covers her eggs with down, and 
draws the grass, of which the outside of the 
nest is composed, over the top. Professor 
Kumlein does not think that she ever lays 
more than twelve eggs. These are of a 
They range from 1.80 to 
1.95 inches in length and 1.25 to 1.35 in 
breadth. 


clear ivory white. 


The male whistles and the female 
“quacks.” 

The food of the blue-wing is chiefly vege- 
table matter, and its flesh is tender and ex 
cellent. It May be known by its small size, 
blue wings, and narrow bill. 

Mr. Fred Mather, for many years super- 
intendent of the state fish hatchery of Cold 
Spring Harbor, Long Island, domesticated 
the mallard and black duck, bred wood 
ducks, green and blue-winged teal, pin-tails, 
and other wild fowl. He made a distinction 
between breeding and domestication. He 
does not believe that blue-winged teal can 
be domesticated as the mallard and black 
duck can, i. 
to go and come like domestic ducks. 

The hind toe of this family of ducks is 
without a flap or lobe, and the front of the 
foot is furnished with transverse 


e., to be allowed their liberty 


scales, 
which are the two features of these birds 
which have led scientists to separate them 
into a distinct sub-family. They do not dive 
for their food, but nibble at the aquatic 
plants they live among; or, with head im 
mersed and tail in air, “probe the bottom of 
shallow waters for small mollusks, crusta- 
ceans, and roots of plants.” The bill acts as 
a sieve. 


SEND FOR THESE PICTURES. 


These pictures began in our June (1903) 


number, and have probably excited more com- 


ment and interest than any single feature ever offered by an American sportsman’s maga- 


zine. 


ple in this country. 


Being exactly true to nature, no sportsman will hesitate to preserve them, and as a 
result they are being framed and hung in the libraries, “dens, 


and offices of the best peo- 


—_ 
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rangements have been made for two more, 
can supply the full twenty-four copies, in sep 
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The March subject marks the twenty-second picture that has been published and ar 
which will complete the twenty-four We 


irate sheets, carefully mailed in pasteboard 


rollers, suitable for framing, for $1.00. Or they will be divided and sold as follows 


First twelve pictures, 5 cents each. or the 
follows 


June, 1903—-Wilson’'s Snipe. 

July, 199083—Wood Duck. 

August ,1903—Green-winged Teal 
September, 1903—-Bob-white. 
October, 1903—Canvas-back Duck. 
November, 1903—Pin-tail Duck. 


twelve for 60 cents—the subjects being as 


becember, 1903—Mountain Partridg« 


January, 1904—Prairie Sharp-tail Grouse 


February, 1904—Red-head Duck 
March, 1904—Shoveller Duck 


April, 1904—Passenger Pigeon 


May, 1904—-Large-mouth Black Bass 


Second twelve pictures, 5 cents each, three for 10 cents, or the twelve for 40 cent 


the subjects being as follows 


June, 1904—Rainbow Trout. 

July, 1904—Bald-pate Duck 

August, 1904—Ruddy Duck. 
September, 1904—Mallard Duck. 
October, 1904—American Ring Plover 
November, 1904—The Prairie Hen 





AS TO BEARS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—In answer to Mr. 
Anthony’s question in the January number 
of Outdoor Life, I wish to say that there 
are black bears, and brown bears, and cinna- 
non bears, and silver-tip bears, and bald- 
faced bears and grizzly bears. And, though 
they vary in color from black to nearly 
white, I never saw in Wyoming any but two 
kinds of bears, i. e., the grizzly and the 
black (or brown) bear. In the latter spe- 
cies I have seen two and three cubs running 
with an old bear and the cubs and mother 
would vary in color from very dark, or black, 
to a cinnamon cr quite light color. The 
brown and black are the same bear and vary 
in color only. They are easily distinguished 
from the grizzly by their claws, which are 
sharp, they, of course, being climbers, while 
the grizzly has long, heavy claws made for 
digging and tearing old logs to pieces. 

When the grizzly first comes out in the 
spring his claws are much longer and more 
tapering. He soon wears off from one-half 
to an inch of their length. The claws are 
usually black, but are sometimes white. 

The grizzly also varies in.color from 
nearly black to nearly white. It is usually 
the males we know as silver-tips with very 
dark hair, tipped with silver. Like Mr. An- 
thony, I have heard a great deal about the 
bald-faced grizzly, but never saw one—only 
by the varying of the color of a bear’s face. 
I once knew a black bear with white spot 
in breast to be taken for a bald-faced bear. 
Some bears are more surly or cross than 
others, but I never thought that the color 





December, 1904—Gambel's Partridge 
January, 1905—Ring-billed Duck 
February, 1905—Dusky (blue) Grouss 
March, 1905—Blue-winged Teal 
April, 1905—Old Squaw Duck 

May, 1905—Scaled Partridge 





had anything to do with that l have seen 
bears that weuld not run from a person, 
but this is very seldom; but I never knew a 
bear to attack a person unprovoked, either 
in being wounded or by a person coming 
around a bait that the bear was watching 
In a case of the latter kind my partner was 
once setting a bear trap at the carcass of a 
grizzly we killed, off which there were oth- 
ers feeding, when he noticed his horse look- 
ing off in the timber, which naturally caused 
him to look that way. He saw two grizzly 
bears coming in to the bait. As he looked 
up the grizzly in the lead gave a baw! and 
came for him on the run. As luck would 
have it, his rifle set within reach, which he 
took up, cocked and pulled for the charging 
bear’s breast. When the bear quit rolling 
he could set his rifle on the dead animal 
without moving. That is one instance of 
a grizzly being killed instantly by being 
shot through the heart (the rifle a single 
shot Winchester, .40-82, black powder), a 
dangerous experiment, when the bear is so 
close. When the charging grizzly fell the 
other turned and ran. S. N. LEEK 


THE MADSTONE AND ITS EFFECT. 

Editor Outdoor Life—I see by the Jan 
uary number of Outdoor Life that Nichol 
Prehn has found a peculiar stone in the 
stomach of a deer. Now there is where 
madstones are found, if what an Indiana 
man claims is true. He has one that was 
given his father by an Indian squaw who 
claimed it was taken from the stomach of a 
deer. Three years ago my cousin’s wife 
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was bitten by a dog and went to Indianapolis 
to be treated. The wound was first cleansed 
and then scraped with a knife to produce 
bleeding, after which the stone was applied, 
after first being soaked in warm milk and 
water. Whenever the stone was full of pol- 
son it dropped off and was again put in milk 
and water until the poison came out of it. 
The milk and water would turn green as 
long as any poison was left in the stone. In 
all, it clung to my cousin’s hand 110 hours. 
F. B. SILCOX 


SCIENTIFIC BEAR HUNTING. 


Some miles above Butte, in the heart of 
the Rocky mountains, there lives a rancher 
named Cox. A few years ago two large bear 
were troubling him very much. He would 
lose calves early in the spring and one day 
while out wood chopping he saw the bushes 
moving just below him and soon a very 
large bear came out into the opening and 
the trail leading down to his house at the 
mouth of the canon. The bear stood upon 
its haunches and looked at him. He 
grasped his ax and stood still. The bear 
moved back into the bushes which lined the 
canon back of the trail and the road used 
just a little in hauling wood for the home. 
Mr. Cox became frightened and moved down 
the road, only to see the same bear come out 
ahead of him about thirty yards, stand up 
and look at him. This was kept up until 
the end of the bushes was reached, when 
the bear was seen no more 

Early that fall Mr. Cox lost a valuable 
cow and had her hauled out to the mouth of 
this canon not far below a large tree which 
overhangs the deep gulch. About a week 
after leaving her there he saw that hears 
were feeding upon the remains. The mat- 
ter got into the Butte papers. One day soon 
afterwardtwovery good looking, well-dressed 
and wealthy looking young men appeared at 
the Cox home inquiring about the bear. They 
assured Mr. Cox that they had acquired the 
latest knowledge about scientific bear hunt- 
ing and that those two big bears were their 
meat if Mr. Cox would only follow instruc- 
tions fully and not deviate from them in the 
least, and thus he would never more be trou 
bled with bear or such vermin. They were 
dressed in the latest white buckskin suits 
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raveled at the edges—undoubtedly pur- 
chased in Chicago at a very high price. They 
had the latest models of foreign guns of high 
power and velocity. They had enough am- 
munition to last a regiment for a year at 
the usual execution. Their armament was 
of the latest pattern and nothing was want- 
ing in their make-up. Mr. Cox was sur- 
prised by the large and numerous amounts 
of all sorts of things for hunters from fire- 
water to water-proof match boxes which they 
carried. At last they unfolded their scheme 
for the bear. 

“We will get him sure” was their assur- 
ance to Mr. Cox. An ax, a hammer, a saw, 
and a box of nails is all they wanted, in addi- 
tion to the long ladder Mr. Cox used for 
climbing up into the hay loft. They repaired 
to the scene of action and made ready for 
Mr. Bear! The large tree was chosen as the 
place of execution Saddles were made 
about thirty feet from the ground. About 4 
o'clock all was ready—Mr. Cox was per- 
suaded to mount his place of security, and 
the two scientific bear hunters took their 
places. Mr. Cox was near the body of the 
tree, while the two others sat out upon the 
limb. The orders were to be strictly obeyed, 
and they were: First, do not make the slight- 
est noise, not even breathing heavily. Then 
have your gun in readiness and fire well 
down into the body. Allow Mr. Bruin to get 
right under the tree before firing. All fire 
together, and by mentally counting “five” 
right after each man places noiselessly his 
gun down upon the game! They counted 
aloud many times in order to get their men- 
tal actions about equal in time taken in or- 
der that the firing would not be out of time. 
They were delighted with the vision of two 
big bear rugs in parlors of wealth and re 
finement and the continual delight of telling 
friends and relatives just how they bagged 
the game. Mr. Cox was assured that he 
would reap a reward financially in propor- 
tion to the importance of the occasion if 
they were successful—and they could not 
fail, because what was wanted in this age of 
progress was scientific hunting. The age 
required more than just simply the old idea 
of going out into the woods and depending 
upon granger knowledge for success. They 
told about the number of men who to-day 
are studying scientific bear hunting and at 
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last got down to business. Every min was 
to be breathless, and as quiet as a mouse in 
summer time. Oh, how tiresome the thing 
grew to be! Mr. Cox wished over and over 
again that these scientific bear hunters were 
in hades, but his pride would not allow him 
to squeal and give up as long 2s these others 
were game enough to hold vut. 

At last, after every muscie seemed worn 
out and every bone ached, and the last rays 
of light had faded from the western horizon 
and no bear, suddenly right after a slight 
movement on the limb which he could hardly 
make out clearly any more, there was a 
racket in the bushes below which might have 
been mistaken for a herd of buffalo dashing 
through a lot of underbrush and breaking 
every dry stick there while tearing out the 
sarvis bushes and tangled light woods. So 
sudden was the surprise and so mighty was 
the shock that one of the scientific bear hunt 
ers lost his balance and his gun went over 
one way and he another. But by this time 
the two big bears were tearing up the canyon 
with visions of something else than bad beef 
before them. Mr. Cox came down to see 
about the groans of the bear hunter on the 
ground. The other one would not come 
down without a lot of coaxing, but at last 
he came, and when the rays of the lamp light 
fell upon three forms in the yard of Mr 
Cox’s home not long afterward, it was found 
that one was being carried between the other 
two. The next morning on the early train 
the two scientific bear hunters were occu 
pying a nice cozy corner of a Pullman car 
via New York City and thence to the city on 
the Thames, leaving the matter of the gun 
to follow after by express and the hides and 
trophies to come some other time. 

W. T. EUSTER. 


DIDN’T THE BULLET SPLIT IT? 





Editor Outdoor Life—I have been read- 
ing with much interest your articles on 
large and small caliber rifles. I have used 
a .30-30 smokeless for eight years and killed 
quite a number of deer in this vicinity 
(South Dakota). My rifle seems to be quite 
accurate. I shot a fine white-tail buck on 
the bound. It only made a few jumps until 
it fell and on dressing it I found its heart 
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split from top to bottom, nothing holding it 
together except a few ligaments at the bot 
tom. I am at a loss to account for this, as 
it has never occurred with me before, and I 
have been hunting and killing large game 
for over twenty-seven years in this country 
I have thought much on the incident and 
now ask for an explanation. Can any of you 
readers give a reason for this extraordinary 
cecurrence? JOHN CASHMER 


FRANK MOSSMAN, HUNTER. 


None of our Western contributors are bet 
ter known to the readers of Outdcor Life 


than our Washington correspondent Mr 
Frank Mossman. He has hunted and killed 








all varieties of bear except the big brown 
bear of Alaska, and the Polar bear, while if 
the cats and mountain lions that he has 
slaughtered were placed in a row they would 
reach around a good-sized circus ring. Mr 
Mossman has for years been a successful 
business man of his native state—Washing 


ton. 
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DUCK HUNTING IN KANSAS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I send you herewith 
a photograph of eight Mallards, representing 
“a nice bunch.” Although not arranged very 
artistically, they afford the man behind the 
camera considerable satisfaction. One rea- 
son for this is that ducks are not any too 
plentiful in this part of Kansas. 

They also represent another picture, the 
negative of which is well developed in the 
writer’s mind and printed in his memory 
But, unfortunately, there was no one present 
to press the bulb on this latter picture, the 
act of which might have made him famous. 
On a cold morning in December the lone hun- 
ter, with camera and gun, started out at 2 
a. m. and drove sixteen miles in the hope of 
a chance at ducks. After crawling up to 
several stock ponds and finding them frozen 
over, it occurred to him that the weather 
was cold; the sight of ice on all the ponds 
made him shiver But at last the pond 
hoped for was reached, and on an open space 
in the center sat a fine bunch of Mallards. 
They rose up, well bunched. The hunter 
forgot that he was half frozen, and enjoyed 
that one happy moment of glancing at them 
over the sights of a double barrel and of 
seeing four drop out and fall, making small 
holes in the thin ice. 
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As it was evident that it would be some 
time at least before the ice would melt and 
allow the birds to drift ashore, and having 
no dog, the hunter eyed them for about one 
minute and then decided that they were his 
ducks and that he was going to have them 
and, promptly shedding hunting boots and 
trousers, started in. But as bare feet were 
not intended for breaking half-inch ice, the 
gun was picked up to use as an ice breaker 

A glance across the prairie showed the 
flock coming back and against the red sky 
of sunrise they looked as big as turkey: 
Quickly lying down in the grass and draw 
ing a long pair of bare legs up under a 
heavy ulster, he patiently awaited the plea 
ure of the flock. After watching them circle 
back and forth until he began to wish them 
in a place where they would surely burn, 
they finally came over and two more well 
placed shots laid four more in the ice. 

The work of retrieving was then begun; 
and here the chance of a lifetime was missed 
by some good lover of the camera. Picture 
to yourself the hunter wearing a big ulster 
with storm collar up, cap pulled down over 
his ears, minus his trousers and boots, using 
one hand to hold coattails out of the water 
and the other using gun to break a path 
through the ice to where the game lay. 
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When the water reached the waist and 
the pointed chunks of ice began to punch 
holes in tender skin, things began to appear 
serious. Drops of blood showed here and 
there to attest the fact that the points were 
sharp. But the work was accomplished at 
last and the eight Mallards in the most bril- 
liant of colors hung on the fence to be ad- 
mired. And the hunter, soon clothed, ad- 
mired them. They were again “shot,” this 
time more deliberately, using ten seconds’ 
exposure—very small operation. So you see 
that the eight ducks really represent two 
pictures instead of one. 

W. E. CASSELL. 


HOW LEEK TAKES HIS PICTURES. 








Many of our readers who have noticed 
the beautiful half-tone reproductions of S. 
N. Leek’s big game photographs in Outdoor 
Life have wondered how this intrepid hunter 
and photographer is able to get so close to 
elk as to enable him at times to get as many 
as 1,000 and 1,500 head of these animals in 
one picture. We wish to say in this connec 
tion of the West's two famous big game pho- 
tographers—A. G. Wallihan and S. N. Leek 
that neither of them have ever allowed their 
name to be attached to a photograph that 
was not absolutely genuine, and Outdoor Life 
weuld net knowingly publish a photograph 
of such game that it had the least suspicion 
it was not genuine. 

In a recent letter received from Mr. Leek 
he very graphically describes an experience 
which he had in getting a picture of a bunch 
of elk. As it was probably only a repetition 

except as to minor details—of many other 
such experiences of his, we quote his own 
words for the benefit of our readers: 

“Editor Outdoor Life—I send you an en- 
largement of a photograph that I secured 
one evening about sundown in a canon near 
the ranch. Late in the afternoon it was cus- 
tomary for a small bunch of elk to feed 
down the canon, so, taking the camera about 
the middle of the afternoon, I went up the 
canon a short distance, where I discovered 
the elk already on the way down, so I had 
a very few minutes to fix for them. Going 
up on the side a short distance (I 


was 
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dressed in white), I placed the camera down 
in the snow and sat down by it. Then I dug 
up the snow and built up in front of it till it 
looked like a cannon behind fortifications 
so I could draw the slide and set the shutter 
without being seen. During part of these op 
erations the elk were in sight, coming along 
slowly, feeding, and I had to work very care- 
fully. The sun was getting very low and | 
knew I would be obliged to take a time ex 
posure. When the elk got nearly opposite 
to me I tried the shutter and found they 
could hear it snap and so would jump, so | 
set and snapped it repeatedly till they paid 
no attention to it. Then I drew the dark 
slide, got all ready and then whistled softly 
They all looked my way, when I snapped it, 
set.for about three seconds. 

“There were sixty-four elk in the bunch. 
I was so close and they were scattered, so 
I only got a dozen of them on a 5x7 plate 
Some of them were blurred by moving, 
while others held perfectly still and took a 
good picture. I made four 
them in all. The best negative I 
exposure of six seconds. It is not often you 
get so close to wild elk as to be able to ask 
them to hold their heads up and look pleas 
ant.” 


exposures on 
gave an 


FRANK MOSSMAN, GAME WARDEN. 





The County Commissioners have ap 
pointed Frank Mossman of Olympia county 
game warden, to succeed former Warden 
Bennett of Nesqually. The appointment cf 
Mr. Mossman will be agreed upon by every 
one as a most excellent one. No one in th: 
county has the preservation of game 
mals and birds more at heart, and no ons 
has a better knowledge of the habits of th: 
denizens of the wild. At the same time h¢ 
knows every foot of the county and every 
body and will be able to lay his hands on 
the wrongdoers with an ease that may sur 
prise some heretofore flagrant violators of 
the game law. He will be depended upon to 
pursue the lawbreakers with the same vigi 
lance and success that he pursues the game 
in open season. Those who want to see gam 
birds and animals protected will be pleased 
to hear of Mr, Mossman’s appointment 
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WHERE TO HUNT FOR BIG GAME. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I have heard men 
say that they would like to hunt, but that 
there was nothing left to hunt: that the 
game was all gone. 

Take a map of the United States. Look 
at the western side and you will see that at 
least one-third of the territory is a big game 
country. All the Rocky mountain country 
has plenty of big game. Add to that the lo- 
calities in the East and South where there is 
red deer, bear and moose, and you will see 
that the United States has plenty of hunting 
grounds. If a man wants red deer, I don’t 
believe there is any locality on the continent 
where there are so many to the acre as in 
northern Maine. 

When you have looked over the game 
country in the United States, turn your eye 
northward, and will find that at least 
one-half of the continent of North America 
is a big game country. On north there are 
great stretches of country for thousands of 
miles where a white Man has never set his 
Over this great wilderness roam the 
black 
The great grizzly 
when it comes to 
of the fittest 


you 


foot. 
elk, the moose, the deer and caribou; 
and brown bear are there. 

bear—the “king of beasts,” 
a battle for the survival 

there. 


—is 


Go on east and there is Ontario with its 
gigantic moose; go still east to Quebee and 
still moose, bear and deer are found; still 
east and New Brunswick calls you to her 
moose, caribou, bear and deer; still farther 
east and Nova Scotia beckons for you to 
hunt her giant moose and fish in her glorious 
lakes and streams. 

Northward now, Cape Breton says, “Stop 
and hunt moose and caribou with me.” Still 
on you go north across to Newfoundland, 
where roam great herds of the handsomest 
animals that ever walked the earth—those 
giant Newfoundland caribou. 

Go and see them! The lordly stag with 
head thrown back, marching across the bar- 
ren, I will not attempt to describe. If you 
still think there is not enough hunting 
ground, go still north to Labrador; then still 
on where the musk ox and polar bear make 
their homes. 

Sportsmen, don’t stay at home for want 
of hunting ground. With the judicious game 
laws that are being enacted and enforced, 
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there will be plenty of game for you and 
your children and your children’s children 
and your grandson forty times removed can 
still kill big game on this continent. 
HUNTER. 


THE LEWIS & CLARK CLUB. 

The active sportsmen of Pittsburg hav: 
organized themselves into an association, the 
principal purpose of which is to protect cur 
big game. 
as one of the requirements fer membership 
is that an applicant must have shot, in legiti 
mate sport, two or more large animals, if 


It is in reality a big game club, 


erder to be eligible. 

The term big game, as here used, is re 
stricted to the following American animal 
Grizzly bear, Kadiak bear, brown or black 
bear, polar bear, musk-ox, mountain sheep 
white goat, moose, elk, woodland caribou 
barren-ground caribou, 
antelope, Virginia deer, mule deer and Co- 
lumbia black tail deer. The term “legitimate 


means not only 


cougar, horn 


prong 


sport” the observance of 


local laws, but exclutes all methods of tak 


ing game other than by fair stalking cr still 
hunting. 
It is planned much after the famou 


Boone and Crockett Club cf New York, be 
ing called the Lewis & Clark Club, in honor 


of the first two white men who explored the 
great Northwest. 

The objects of the club are as follows 
(1) Geographical research and _ explera 
tion; (2) Protection and preservation of 


9 


game for purposes of legitimate sport; (3) 
Enforcement of game laws; (4) 
ment of outdoor life and study 
history; (5) Collection of such 
relative to the haunts of big game of North 
America as may be useful to sportsmen 
The club was organized on January 14th 
the number of members at 
ing being thirty-six. The membership is 
limited to 100—seventy-five Pennsylvanians 
The officers 


follows 


Encourag¢ 
of natural 


information 


time of organiz 


and twenty-five non-residents. 
elected for the first year 
President, William M. Kennedy; vice presi 
dents, George S. Garritt, John M. Phillips, 
W. K. Shiras; secretary and treasurer, J 
Bissell Speer; membership committee, E. J 
Taylor, W. K. Shiras, J. E. Roth 

We are glad to notice the name of our 
old friend, Mr. George Shiras, third among 


are as 
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the list, as one of the prime movers of this 
organization. Mr. Shiras has done as much 
for the big game of America as any other 
one man, and if his present plans are a cri- 
terion of what may be expected of him in 
the future, his work in this respect is only 
just beginning. 





AN ALBINO DEER. 


At the time it was shot, Outdoor Life 
made mention of an albino, or freak deer, 
that was hot by a Grant’s Pass (Oregon) 
hunter in the mountain woods near that 
town. Herewith is presented a picture of th: 
remarkable animal It has been since 
mounted and will very likely be placed on 
exhibition at the Smithsonian Institute, as 
the directors of that great curiosity shop are 
desirous of obtaining it 

It is one of the very few perfect albino 
deer that have been found in western Amer 
ica. It was in company with a number of 
other deer, and the hunter, who had stalked 
the herd and come within firing distance, 
noted the snow-white creature among them 
and marveled at its presence At first he 


thought it was a frienaly white calf or per 





haps a goat that had found agreeable com- 
panionship with the deer. But when the 
animal held aloft its head and sniffed the 
scent that an ill-wind brought, the hunter 
saw in the white form so strikingly portrayed 
against the dark-green firs, the unmistaka- 
ble picture of a deer—an albino deer. 

Its unfortunate conspicuousness made the 
deer an easy mark and sure prey for the hun- 
ter’s bullet. Since it has been mounted and 
placed on exhibition the deer has proved 
an interesting study, both for the old-time 
hunter and the zoologist. The old-timers 
tell of a few such deer seen at sundry times 
during their experience of half a century in 
the Cascade and coast mountains, but these 
few were so shy that hunters were never 
able to get within range of them. 

This albino, being of a perfect type, is 
pure white, with clear pink eyes as clear and 
soft as the inside of a conch shell. The 
hair is a little longer than that of an ordi 
nary deer, and apparently more smooth and 
glossy; however, its absolute w-~ ceness 
makes it appear much more sleek than it 
would were it of the ordinary brown. Like 
albinos among race of men, or in crows, 
blackbirds and various members of the ani 
mal and bird kingdoms, this one is purely a 


freak of nature DENNIS H. S*OVALL. 


CLCSE THE SEASON ON DOES. 


Editor Outdcor Life—I wish to make a 
few remarks in regard to the protection of 
game in this (Washington) state: During 
the month of October in some counties dogs 
are allowed to run deer. I wish to say that 
| for my self would like to see the dogging of 
deer prohibited strictly. What sport is it 
to have dogs to run an innocent deer cut 
onto an open space and shoct it down? 
Leave the dogs at home and give the game 
a chance for its life. I know cf one man in 
King county that ran dogs during the whole 
month of October. He and his crowd of 
game hogs killed forty-cdd does, so I have 
good reason to believe that there would have 
been half of those deer in the woods yet 
were it not that dogs are allowed to be used. 

Another point: The law of this state 
does not protect its female deer, while it 
does the female elk. Why not have the 
same law on deer? A few more years and 
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there will not be many deer left if the female 
deer are not protected. 


I have hunted in Texas—all 
state—also in Colorado. I think Colorado 
has good game laws. I hope to see the laws 
better in the state of Washington. Cut out 
the dogs and protect the female game. Four 
pairs of antlers are enough for any true 
sportsman. Brother sportsmen, just think 
of it! What credit is it to kill a mother 
deer in any of the female game animals? 
This is my first letter to Outdoor Life and I 
hope you will find space in the best magazine 
fer this letter. W. A. VABORS 


over that 





WHO KNOWS? 





Editor Outdoor Life: Can a snowshoe 
rabbit see in day time, or did I have a blind 
one? Last July at Hahn’s Peak, Colo.. we 
caught a little snowshoe about a couple of 
weeks old. I took him home for a pet. He 
ate and got along finely for a month or so. 
[ would let him out in the house to play and 
he acted like he could not see in the light at 
all, as when I would touch him to catch him 
he would jump like something had hit him 
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and acted just like he could not see. But let 
him get under the bed where it was dark 


and you could not lay your hand on him. I 
would like to know if they can see well in 
daylight? He finally got out of his box one 
night and skipped out. 

“CAMEO.” 


ILLINOIS WARDEN’S REPORT. 


We have received the report of State 
Game and Fish Commissioner of Illinois, Dr 
J. A. Wheeler, for the period from July 1, 
1903, to December 17, 1904, and 
that it is one of the cleanest and best reports 
we have as yet received from any similar 
office. Of 198 prosecutions instituted be 
tween July 1, 1903, and July 1, 1904, Dr 
Wheeler effected 155 convictions, and of the 
ninety-two prosecutions from July 1, 1904, to 
December 17, 1904, he caused seventy-nine 
Fines ranging from $1 to $75 
assessed, amounting alto 
Of these prosecu 
charge of “hunting 


must say 


convictions. 
and costs were 
gether to about $3,000. 
tions 137 the 


game without a license.” 


were on 
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GAME NOTES. 


L. C. Read, one of our subscribers at Le- 
nora, Wash., writes as follows about the 
game conditions in that state “Deer are 
scare up here, while cougar and wolves are 
all too plentiful. I am content, though, for 
my part, to let the deer alone, and wish the 
wolves and lions would do likewise. The 
hunters have gotten very few deer this sea- 
son, the fall being late, with little snow to 
drive them down. A bounty on wolves and 
coyotes of $10 would be a god-send as an in- 
ducement to clean out these varmints.” 


S. O. Bryant, well known among our 
readers as one of the active participants in 


Photo. by S. N. Leek 


our big caliber discussion a couple of years 
ago, writes as follows to the North American 
Trapper of Kenwood, N. Y.: “My trapping 
ground is in the Sierra Madre mountains of 
Old Mexico. The Mexicans at this place are 
very ignorant. The ‘varmin,’ such as bear, 
lion, jaguar, wolves and foxes, I judge, take 
about one-half of the stock and _ poultry 4 
raised. I don’t think these people ever saw 
a steel trap until I took some No. 15 (bear), 
and No. 4 traps in there last fall. I think 
if one could get traps well introduced far 
ther into the country, it would open up a 
large field for trade. Where I go is seventy- 
five miles by trail from Casas Grandes, 
which can only be traveled with pack- 
horses.” 
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COLORADO WARDEN’S REPORT. 


J. M. Woodard, state game and fish com 
missioner for Colorado, has made his bi 
ennial report to the governor, and the same 
contains much information that is both grati 
fying and assuring. Mr. Woodard states 
that deer, elk, mountain sheep and quail 
are on the increase in this state, and we 
ourselves believe there is no doubt as to the 
truth of his assertion in this respect Mr 
Woodard’s report shows that nearly $4,000 
in fines have been paid during his two years 
administration, which is a very gratifying 
showing; while 121 arrests have been made, 
of which 115 brought convictions. This lat 
ter comparison is, we consider, the star 
item in his report. To think that 115 con 
victions could be obtained from 121 arrests 
(especially in a state where many of the 
juries have in former years been so preju 
diced that in certain counties a conviction 
was about next thing to impossible) is a 
showing of which Mr. Woodard and the 
sportsmen of Colorado should feel proud 

During the two years just past Mr. Wood 
ard’s office has received $25,489.23—the 
heaviest items of which were for resident 
hunting licenses ($17,565.85) and non-resi 
dent hunting licenses ($1,124.85). We con 
sider that the resident hunting license item 
alone is the best endorsement of the gam« 
warden’s administration that could possibly 
be produced It shows that nearly 20,000 
residents of Colorado come forward during 
the past two years and voluntarily took out 
hunting licenses, thereby demonstrating they 
intended to line up to its requirements. And 
when it is considered that it was the first 
time that such a law has ever been in force 
in this state, the showing really is phenom 
enal. 


FROM THE LAND OF THE ELK. 

We have before us the annual report of 
Dd. C. Nowlin, state game warden of Wyo 
ming. Mr. Nowlin has given much valua 
ble information in his report, as well as 
useful advice, and for the benefit of our 
readers we take pleasure in publishing be 
low some extracts from his valuable budget 

“Stringent game laws will always be un 
popular with two classes of people: resi 
dent pot-hunters and poaches, and non-resi 
dent trophy and tusk fiends. Happily, but 
few of our own citizens or sportsmen from 
other states belong to either class. 

“The elk is the largest and most numer 
ous of our big game animals. A small band 
of elk—probably 200—still range in the Big 
Horn Mountains, and a few fugitive elk are 
occasionally seen in Albany and Carbon 
counties: but the bulk of these animals 
range upon the Yellowstone Forest Reserve 
in the counties of Uinta, Fremont and Big 
Horn. Twenty-five thousand head would be 
a conservative estimate of the number of 
elk in that section of the state. They have 
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ample summer range, excetient natural pro 
tection, and their haunts are fairly well 
patrolled by wardens and forest rangers 
However, the settlement of tne higher val 
leys contiguous to the summer home of 
the elk has forced them invo an area tnat 
becomes entirely too small during the hunt 
ing season. During the early part of the 
season just past nearly every good camping 
place was occupied by hunters, who pur 
sued the elk from one vantage ground to 
another, until many hundreds of them wer 
forced to ‘take retuge in the National Park 
where hunters could not follow. 

“All non-resident hunters (and some of 
our own people) kill male elk exclusively 
for their heads, which are mounted as 
trophies. Several years of this sort of hunt 
ing has caused a scarcity of bulls amongst 
the elk, and a change in Section 2109 of our 
zame laws, limiting each hunter to one bull 
and one cow, or two cows, is necessary 
The wanton destruction of elk for their 


tusks is another reason for the scarcity of 


bulls. The photograph taken by S. N. Leck 
on the Buffalo Fork of Snake River, in Octo 
ber of this year, and reproduced herein, is 
a graphic illustration of this sort of vandal 
ism »vHile this kind of lawlessness is the 
work of a very few consciousless scoundrels, 
its prevention or punishment has been found 
to be the most difficult of all the duties of 
a game warden. 

“The tusk hunter carries away no part 
of the dead animals that might be confis 
cated and used as evidence against him 
The tusks are easily concealed and can be 
sent away easily by mail to unscrupulous 
dealers. Even when caught red-handed the 
penalty provided for such an onense is 
wholly inadequate. The penalties in our 
private game laws seem to.be sufficiently 
severe for ordinary violations, but | most 
earnestly recommend that the killing of big 
game animals for their heads, scalps, horrs 


, or tusks be made a felony. Section 2119, re 


vised statutes, provides for a maximum pen 
alty of ten years in the penitentiary for any 
one who kills a buffalo. This section was 
enacted in 1895, long after the last buffalo 
had perished. It is to be hoped that our 
law-makers will not postpone such drastic 
measures as may be found necessary for the 
protection of our elk, deer, antelope and 
mountain sheep until they, too, become ex 
tinct. 

“The mountain goat, enumerated and pro 
tected by Sections 2107 and 2109 of our game 
laws, is the only game animal, large or 
small, that enjoys perfect immunity in Wyo 
ming; probably because no one has evel! 
seen a mountain goat in our state 

“A good many bears are still found in 
the timbered sections of our state—black 
brown and the silver-tip, or grizzly 

During the year Mr. Nowlin’s§ depart 
ment issued 143 game licenses 551 gun 
licenses and 114 guide license 
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TWO IMPORTANT MATTERS. 

All sportsmen and true citizens will 
watch with interest the deliberations of the 
several state Assemblies that are now in 
session throughout our land in regard to 
their actions on game protective measures. 
There are many good bills before them, 
many bad bills, and bills of an indifferent 
nature. There are, however, at least two 
important things for our legislators to con- 
sider. They are the stopping of all traffic 
in all wild game, and the closing of the 
spring season on waterfowl. 

The progressive states are already in line 
with measures providing for both reliefs 
mentioned, and it is but a question of time 
until every state in the Union will have 
such rigid laws that it will be impossible 
for a hunter to shoot a duck in the spring 
or for a pound of wild game meat to be sold 
on the open market. We believe that these 
two matters alone, if settled satisfactorily, 
would aomunt to more good to the game 
cause than any dozen of measures that are 
ordinarily introduced. 

As all these good things can only come 
as a result of hard work, energy and the 
creation of the proper sentiment, let every 
one of us voice our own sentiments on them 
with every sportsman and citizen with 
whom we come in contact. By the spread- 
ing broadcast of such views only can we 
hope for the proper remedy to eventually 
come. It may not come with the actions of 
the present assemblies, nor with those meet- 
ing next winter, but even if our work done 
now would have an influence in changing 
the laws four years hence, is it not worth 
working for then? The constant dripping 


must be in hand not later 
For example 


addre 


for publication, but as an ev 


of the little 
largest stone. 


drop will wear a hole in the 

So will our constant preach- 
ing and shouting for better game laws ulti 
mately result in our getting them, just as 
surely as night follows day. Therefore, let 
us keep a-shouting. 


GET YOUR LICENSES. 





There is one fault a great many sports 
men fall into through sheer carelessness, 
that of forgetting to obtain their hunting 
licenses each year until the very day on 
which they intend to embark on their first 
hunt of the year. The best time to apply 
for these licenses (resident, of course) is 
on the first of the year, or as soon there- 
after as circumstances will permit. It is 
difficult to tell when a sportsman will have 
a hurried call to go on a rabbit hunt, go 
after ducks, or on any of the trips into the 
open air which we all are apt to participate 
in at a moment’s notice. 

After has become one of 
more common usage the various state game 
departments will undoubtedly have prepared 
lists of the sportsmen, gathered from the 
lists of those who took out licenses in pre- 
vious years, from which cards could be sent 
notifying all to procure their licenses ac- 
cording to law, etc. This could not help but 
have a beneficial effect, as well from a 
general advertising and sentiment-creating 
standpoint as from the fact that it would 
remind each sportsman of his duty, and 
he in turn would remind others; and many 
of these others might be ones who, not hav- 
ing been on the list the year before, had 
never received such notice. 
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All sportsmen and true citizens will 
watch with interest the deliberations of the 
several state Assemblies that are now in 
session throughout our land in regard to 
their actions on game protective measures. 
There are many good bills before them, 
many bad bills, and bills of an indifferent 
nature. There are, however, at least two 
important things for our legislators to con- 
sider. They are the stopping of all traffic 
in all wild game, and the closing of the 
spring season on waterfowl. 

The progressive states are already in line 
with measures providing for both reliefs 
mentioned, and it is but a question of time 
until every state in the Union will have 
such rigid laws that it will be impossible 
for a hunter to shoot a duck in the spring 
or for a pound of wild game meat to be sold 
on the open market. We believe that these 
two matters alone, if settled satisfactorily, 
would aomunt to more good to the game 
cause than any dozen of measures that are 
ordinarily introduced. 

As all these good things can only come 
as a result of hard work, energy and the 
creation of the proper sentiment, let every 
one of us voice our own sentiments on them 
with every sportsman and with 
whom we come in contact. By the spread- 
ing broadcast of such views only can we 
hope for the proper remedy to eventually 
come. It may not come with the actions of 
the present assemblies, nor with those meet- 
ing next winter, but even if our work done 
now would have an influence in changing 
the laws four years hence, is it not worth 
working for then? 
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of the little drop will wear a hole in the 
largest stone. So will our constant preach- 
ing and shouting for better game laws ulti- 
mately result in our getting them, just as 
surely as night follows day. Therefore, let 
us keep a-shouting. 

GET YOUR LICENSES. 

There is one fault a great many sports- 
men fall into through sheer carelessness, 
that of forgetting to obtain their hunting 
licenses each year until the very day on 
which they intend to embark on their first 
hunt of the year. The best time to apply 
for these licenses (resident, of course) is 
on the first of the year, or as soon there- 
after as circumstances will permit. It is 
difficult to tell when a sportsman will have 
a hurried call to go on a rabbit hunt, go 
after ducks, or on any of the trips into the 
open air which we all are apt to participate 
in at a moment’s notice. 

After this system has become one of 
more common usage the various state game 
departments will undoubtedly have prepared 
lists of the sportsmen, gathered from the 
lists of those who took out licenses in pre- 
vious years, from which cards could be sent 
notifying all to procure their licenses ac- 
cording to law, etc. This could not help but 
have a beneficial effect, as well from a 
general advertising and sentiment-creating 
standpoint as from the fact that it would 
remind each sportsman of his duty, and 
he in turn would remind others; and many 
of these others might be ones who, not hav- 
ing been on the list the year before, had 
never received such notice. 
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DOGGY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Training, Handling, Correcting Faults, and Care of the Bird Dog. 


CONDUCTED BY ED F. HABERLEIN 
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TUBERCULOSIS (CONSUMPTION) OF THE DOG AND CAT. 
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DOGGY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Training, Handling, Correcting Faults, and Care of the Bird Dog. 
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Edwin F. Mead, 52 Broadway, New York.— 
Can you kindly inform me by personal letter 
or through the columns of Outdoor Life what 
the life of the Winchester barrel for the .405 
model °95 is? I have heard that it is worn 
out after the first thousand shots are fired 
Can this be true? It hardly stands to reaso 
that a man shooting 50 shots a day at prac 
tice the barrel is worn out in about 20 days 
or a month. If you can enlighten me on this 
question I would thank you very much Do 
you know the maximum range of the .405 
Winchester? 

Answer.—tThe first question we will leave 
for those more competent than we to answer 
In answer to the last question would say that 
some idea of the maximum range of the .405 
Winchester may be gained by the fact that its 
energy at 150 yards is 2,046 foot pounds, and 
that its trajectory at 100 yards (height at 59 
yards) is only 1.04 inches and 300 yards 
(height at 150 yards) 12.82 inches. Thi 
weight of the bullet is 300 grains and its muz 
zle energy is 3,235 foot pounds 

Hydrant Hose Co., Penn Yan, N. Y Will 
you kindly explain in your next issue what a 
dum-dum bullet is; also the difference be 
tween that and the soft-nose? 

Answer.—The dum-dum bullet is one that 
has been used a great deal by the English 
army in its warfare with the savages of South 
Africa It is not permitted by the powers in 
civilized warfare owing to its great flesh-tear- 
ing qualities It has a hole in the end (al- 
though some have merely a crosscut in the 
end instead of the hole); it is made with a 
full metal jacket with no lead projecting as 
in our soft-nose bullets; the action is about 
the same (or intended to be) as our soft-nos 


W. M. Phillips, Bard, S. D.—As I am in poor 
health (having weak lungs) I would like to 
settle in Colorado and would like to know 
where best to locate Would like to rais: 
poultry and milk a few good cows and farm it 
on a small scale close to some good market 


for such commodities. Can farming be ecarri-d. 


on in Colorado without irrigating? 

Answer An altitude of from five to e'ght 
thousand feet is usually considered the best 
for lung trouble in Colorado, but we should 
say that if you would settle at an altitude of 
about 6,000 feet you would be about right. It 
is next to impossible to carry on farming or 
vegetable raising in Colorado without irrigat- 
ing on account of the uncertainty of rains in 
the spring and summer. The farming area of 
Colorado extends from the southern part of 
the state to the northern, and lies east of the 
mountains, extending from 20 to 75 miles east 
of the mountains. There is also a great deal 
of farming carried on in the valleys of the 
mountains, as well as in several of the favor- 
ably located parks of extensive size. 


A. M. Briggs, Payette. Idaho I am going 
after big game next fall and have been told 
to write you for information as to guns. I 
have a .30-30 Marlin but the party I was talk- 
ing to said for me not to take less than a .405 
high pressure Winchester. What is your opin- 
ion on the matter? Do you think a .303 Sav- 
age is fit to hunt bear with? 

Answer.—If you are not going after moose. 
elk or grizzly bear, we think that either the 
30-30 or .303 Savage is plenty powerful 
enough. Any of the smaller caliber high- 
power guns are all right for the smaller kind 
of bear and deer, as in most cases the black 
bear is killed in a tree 


“Redskin,” Garrison, U Is it true that the 
recoil of a rifle or shotgun comes before the 
bullets leave the barrel, or is it just after 
they leave the muzzle? 

Answer.—We believe it is conceded that the 
recoil occurs at the time that the bullet is 
leaving the barrel. At this time the force of 
the charge meets the resistance of the at- 
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mosphere. Of course there is some resistance 
met in the column of air in the barrel, but we 
believe it has no appreciable effect. If the 
recoil began at the instant of the explosion 
the barrel would be moved and the accuracy 
effected. 


Chas. P. Squire, Stanford, Conn.—I write to 
ask you your opinion of two rifles, viz., the 
45-70-500 and 50-100-450 Winchester with 
black powder Which of the two do you think 
the most powerful, and which has the long- 
est range? I see in Outdoor Life for Septem- 
ber the range of the .45-75-500 is 3,500 yards 
Would the .50-100-450 have as long a range? 
I would like also to ask if you can tell me 
the range of the .405 Winchester '95? 

Answer The .50-100-450 is the most pow- 
erful at practical hunting ranges, say up to 
300 yards The .45-70-500 has the longest 
range, as it will do good work up to 1,000 
yards The .50 caliber will begin to become 
uncertain beyond 500 yards. The .405 will do 
long, splendid work at the long, short and 
mid-ranges, as can be seen by the fact that its 
trajectory at 100 yards is only 1.04 in., at 200 
yards, 4.86 in., and at 300 yards., 12.82 in. 


E. A. Walker, Norfolk, Va.—I ran across a 
Spencer rifle the other day with a short, fine- 
ly-ribbed barrel. the magazine holding seven 
cartridges In the butt was a splendidly sim- 
ple ejector which ejects the shell without 
cocking the immense hammer. It was a rim- 
fire .56-52 Now. I would like to know what 
this would do to large game and at what 
range would its effectiveness end. 

Answer.—The .52-56 Spencer with only 45 
grains of powder and 386-grain bullet has too 
much trajectory and not enough penetration 
for a hunting rifle. It would not now be con 
sidered much good except at very short range 


jurt Hutchinson, Joliet, Tll.—wWill ‘you 
please inform me through the columns of your 
magazine in regard to the trout fishing in 
Colorado—how far from Denver, etc. 

Answer.—There is very good trout fishing 
in the South Platte, the St. Vrain, the Big 
Thompson, and other streams, reached all the 
way from 30 to 60 miles from Denver by train 
There is also very good fishing in the Gunni- 
son, which is about 200 miles from Denver by 
rail. 


Glenn 8S. Harding, Little Falls, Minn.—I 
would like to ask your advice about reloaded 
shells for a shotgun. I have a Remington 12- 
gauge AF grade with automatic ejector 
Would you advise me to use factory-loaded 
shells or not? Someone told me a reloaded 
shell would break my ejector. 

Answer.—If you load the shells yourself 
you would save something over factory loaded 
shells. Outside of that saving, however, we 
see no advantage in the hand-loaded shells 
over factory-loaded. Regarding the story that 
someone told you that a reloaded shell would 
break your ejector, would say that if the re- 
loaded shells are properly loaded, you need 
have no fear. You should, however, be care- 
ful to follow the directions of the powder 
manufacturer, regarding amount of powder to 
be used and also crimp your shells properly. 


Chas. Kiser of No, 3525 W. 46th Avenue, 
Denver, wishes to know the best wagon route 
from Denver to Los Angeles, Calif. While we 
ourselves know something of the route from 
Denver to San Francisco, we know very little 
of the southern route, and we hope that some- 
one with a knowledge of both routes—also the 
route from Salt Lake City to Los Angeles— 
will accommodate Mr. Kiser. 


Leon A. Dawson, Halfway, Ore.—Will you 
please inform me if there is a Federal law 
against the killing of the bald-headed eagle 
or any other eagle? 


Answer.—There is not. 



































































































SOME NEW BOOKS. 


The Trail of the Sandhill Stag, by Ernest 
Thompson-Seton; $1.50; Chas. Scribners 
Sons, publishers, New York. 


This is one of the most interesting of Mr. 
Thompson-Seton’s works, containing as it 
does sixty drawings by the author that are 
classed among the very best and most ar- 
tistic in their line. Bliss Carman, in speak- 





ing of this superb work, says: “I had fan- 
cied that no one could touch ‘The Jungle 
Book’ for a generation at least, but Mr 
Thompson has done it. We must give him 
place among the young masters at once.” 

Wild Animals I Have Known, by Ernest 


Thompson-Seton; $2; Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 

publishers, New York. 

This beautiful volume, by one of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest naturalists and woods students, 
has 200 illustrations, executed by the author 
himself. It has one of the greatest runs of 
any similar style of book ever issued in this 
country. A child's letter, in describing the 
work, reads as follows: “I like Mr. Seton- 
Thompson's book of wild animals very much 
and I like little Molly Cottontail and Raggy- 
lug. Mr. Thompson says that a wild animal 
never dies a natural death. It always dies 
from being killed by some other animal or 
being killed by man. When we read that 
book I would not have shot off a gun for five 
dollars. When people go off hunting for 
birds some kill humming birds what do they 
want with a little humming bird? I like the 
‘Pacing Mustang’ and its beautiful everlast 
ing pace. There couldn't be written a more 
finer or more beautifuler storie.” 


American Yachting, by W. P. Stephens; $2 
net; The Macmillan Co., publishers, 66 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


In this work the author handles his sub 
ject in a manner that proclaims him at once 


a master in full command of his chosen 
theme. Those who have any idea _ that 
achting is a lazy man’s sport, or that it 


s devoid of any of the fascinating excite- 
ment attending the other severer forms, wil! 
change their minds upon reading Mr. Steph- 


ens’ admirable volume. In material and 
physical points, yachting has much to com- 
mend it to a leading place in the list of 
sports, and this work will certainly have 


much to do toward placing it there 


The Deer Family, by Theodore Roosevelt, T 
8S. Van Dyke, D. G. Elliott and A. J. Stone; 
$2 net; The Macmillan Co., publishers, 66 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


The fact that President Roosevelt (while 
he was vice president) wrote the most im- 
portant portions of this volume will make it 
immediately sought for by those who admire 
the President for his great knowledge on the 
subjects treated, as well as for his prowess 
as a big game hunter. President Roosevelt's 
authorship extends to the chapters on “Intro 
ductory,” “The Mule-deer, or Rocky Moun 
tain Blacktail,” “The Whitetail Deer,” “‘The 
Pronghorn Antelope,” and ‘““‘the Wapiti, or 
Round-horned Elk.” T. S. Van Dyke fathers 
the following chapters: “The Elk of the Pa 


cific Coast,” “The Mule-deer” and “The Co- 
lumbia Blacktail.” “The Caribou” is well 
taken care of by D. G. Elliott, while A. J 


Stone writes of “The Moose—Where It Lives 
and How It Lives.” This volume is one of 
the regular American Sportsman's library 
books, and is an almost indispensable work 
for the lover of the wild and free life of the 
wilderness 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S V'EW. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I sho: ‘4 like to 
make a few remarks concerniny, the article, 
“Keep Up the Standard,” in one of your 1904 
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numbers. This article seems aimed at Eng 
lishmen. Well, thank the Lord, all English 
men are not of the same class as you would 


make us all believe. A man can’t help having 


a title attached to his name unless he has 
bought it! I have spent several years in 
the west of America, including Alaska, Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon, Nevada, Idaho and British 
Columbia, and hope to spend some more 
years of my life out there. But 1 do not 
want you to put all Britishers under the 


same class as in the article mentioned. There 
is certainly a great deal of truth well told in 
some of the statements, but mind you, there 
are a good many Americans in this country 
go in for this artificial sport as conducted 
over here. We have a few real old sporting 
men left, thank God, but they are 
scarce. 

“The Field” lately had a good article on 
this subject. Now I can point out to you what 
has been the cause of killing out the game in 
the West. The worst of all is the skin and 
market hunters. The sooner they are put 
down the better. The sale of mounted heads 
is another. Another very bad example was 
the Order of Elks. A pretty example they 
set is wearing elk tusks. Thousands of elk 
have been shot on this account alone 

I do not see why an Englishman, titled or 
not, should not be allowed to hunt in the 
West as long as he conducts himself as a 
sportsman. There are thousands of your 
own countrymen shooting dees in season and 
out. This I know only too “Yell, and wish it 
could be stopped. If the different states can 


getting 


enforce the game laws it will do no end oft 
good, and I am glad to note by your paper 
that you do all you can to try and inform 


people on this subject 
Oxfordshire, England 


“VAQUERO 
OLE OLESON ON CALIBRE. 


Meester Ayditor—Ay tank Ay scoll hef to 


tal you vat Ay tank bout dis har shooting 
bizness. Gude many faller using gude many 
kind of veapon en every faller tank every 


odder faller ban jackass for tanking hay hef 
gude gun. 

Ay ban bout ninety-tree yar old lats Au 
gust sometam an Ay ban en dis har shooting 


bizness pooty long tam. Ay find out faller 
can make yust so bad shooting vid one gun 
as vid anodder. 


Von tam Ay ban out vid 


von of dis har 
tree hunder en tirty faller. 


Beeg yackrabbit 


yump oop bout saxty feet avay an Ay tak 
potshot on him. Das tirty tirty boollet ban 
a hummer, Ay tal yo! Hay vent clean 
trough das yackrabbit an helf vay back 


igain. Ven Ay pick oop may rabbit hay ban 
so veak hay lived yust half an hour Dis 
shows vat terrible pinetrations dis har tirty 
tirty faller got. 

Nodder tam Ay ban efter deer vid a beeg 
four hunder an five gun. Ay tal yo das ban 
fine veapon for deer, yo bat. Ay see beege 
deer bout sax hunder yard avay an Ay lat 
hem have it. Vat yo tank happened? Val 
dis har blame softnozzle boollet hay flatten 
out yust lak pancake. Hay hit dis har deer 
square on hem rear elevations and crowded 
hem togedder yust lak accordeon. Ven Avy 
come oop Ay find deer yust bout two feet an 
a helf long, dead lak mackeral Dis shows 
vat vonderful smashing powers in dose four 
hunder and five faller. 

Ay vent shooting vonce vid Lars Larson 
Ay had tirty-two rifle and Lars had tree- 
quarter inch von. Ve scare oop flock of deer 
an Ay shoot tree tams at von faller Lars 
hay tak von shot on same faller an got hem 
Ven ve tak look on dis har deer ve find funny 
ting Every von of my tirty-two boollets 
vent clean trough vidout makin’ hole vhile 
Lars’ gun mak hole lak dog can craw! in 


Ay tank dis har beeg size gun ban bout 
right for hunt beegz game lak rabbit an 
prairie doe. Ven vo ego out after bear tak 
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in cost you on square neal every tam yo 
shoot hem oft aqaas vat \ tank bout it Editor Outdoor Lift l have been thinking 
MLE «A N. H. Crowell for a lone time on the subject of game pro- 
tection and | expect to send you my views 0! 
the much-twisted subject ere long I should 
A COMPLIMENT. v glad if they could be published in Outdoor 
Life I understand, in a way, the position of 
Outdoor Lil ) ed | J. A. Mae i sportsman’s magazine Now, Mr. McGuire 
Guire and J \ Rick the rst of eac ou are an editor, of course, from choice fo 
month at Nx 824 Curt s t. Denve1 every man ought to take up the line of work 
What a distinctively Western announce- that he likes best and is best fitted for. I am 
ment.—When it meets t the natural 1 cowman because I like it and like the work 
simpl ure and unaffected n of the hig I am sure we both do all in our power to bet 
plains badlands foot : mountains it ter our respective labors The sheep busines- 
seems to him the most it l thing in the in Idaho is killing the state, or will in time 
world to subscribe fo t e does it. too for it will be i barren waste in a few years 
is the steady increase in the patronage of tl more The cow business will be a thing o 
mAagAzI Ne ndicates \\ ‘ mi 200d d the past From a country of game and gras: 
true S the influence w get the divers inlimited, it is changing to a desert where a 
elements of our . West together on a jackrabbit cannot aoe enough of green life to 
common plane of t olht q tleme? vou satisfy his anpee Why is it that the deer 
magazine does this and ay to the love of the elk, tl ! elope the grouse and sag 
home and country Ss we sport No need hens ive had to go? It is sheep. Even the 
for vou to call vour mag , Wester for trout do not escape destructior Sheep dips 
thos who run can read the . a put n on the mountain streams fill the w: 
Me are but hun a dt aa prefer 7 ters wit poise ! ind kill thousands of them 
times, to ex bit the 1 vyems to Something will ave to be done soon or Qut 
ippreciative observe { ' in make a sal door Life will have to secure the services of 
of them to one who, } liffers from a in artist to portray her big game pictures and 
javellina | ' . ° nstead o drop the splendid line of photos that have 
four Of course at t - r has bes made your magazine talked of from New Yor 
tempted to write for t ‘ uut there at to S oe sco Pe big an 
sO many veterans (seas . f the West WALTER G. CORKER ; 
mong them t it he . ‘ preferred to 
isten to them instead tf writing to them AS : 
the fervent glance of the s son aioe dieie SHOOTING UP AND DOWN HILL. 
fT a gilacie so does t right ima influ 
nee iuse the driy f wisdom from thei Kdito Outdoor Life Last fall while 
souls making a ong tedious ride on a narrow 
With comaraderie for then d ve for the gauge railroad, I noticed a party of four 
fidelity of your work, be me with kind gentlemen with guns and other accessories 
gards alw e bound for i hunting trip, and concluded to 
DR. A lr WoopcocK butt ir We swapped a few stories and one 
of the party, in telling of shooting a bea 
said he was shooting up hill and therefore 
COMMENTS FROM CAPT. GOODRICH. the bullet went low. I concluded he had not 
hunted ve1 much, aS my experience Is just 
Palen Ontdon Lif . : ved F the opposite \ bullet flies high shooting uy} 
myencetiig aesiites = , ' ven ev hill, and flies low shooting down hill 
lary number of Outdoor Lif nd was pleased In the last number of your excellent maga 
O notice therein a cut of m old friend, Jim zine I noticed a story n which the hunter 
Bake At oi many ears $s ‘ I last met was shooting down hill and he says therefore 
| on “ back in the seventies. In my cata his shots were going hig! I have shot most 
pute e holds ng a man far if the different kinds of large and smal 
ee ee It seems like looking upor game in Colorado and Wyoming Twenty 
ome familiar spot, well know n times past years ago I was living on the White Rive 
Oo stance upon the cut of that rugged fac ind game was almost a nuisance, and 
ll honor to the memor f my old friend. thought I knew something about it 
[ also notice mong “Queries and Answers’ If there is room in your valuable columns 
uu refer one Beaded Bucks Gunnison, U., I wish some brother sportsman who has 
to me for informat regarding hunting hunted in the mountains would tell his ex 
Should e te me l w re him all infor perience in this matter of high and low shots 
mation at hag At the san time (judging on a hillsile J. M. MINER 
rom is title) T will not fee t t I am ad {[Mr. Miner s wrong in the above conte! 
cressing a counterpar’. of Jim Baker This is tion, as, a bullet speeding down hill, travels ' 
not spose n a d.srespectt manner, but with the gravitation and will therefore 
some of us old-timers are queet nd line m« shoot high: whereas a bullet traveling up-hil! 
with certain cognomens as possibly a littl goes against gravitation, and will shoot low 
tender at the points of t i itomy usually Editor 
} overed by socks 
| I se that Johr =) ks How rag s vou a lit 
tle taste of cattle roping [I am of the belief GARRETT, AMATEUR CHAMPION. 
| Soe z ee ~ geen 7 tieasl —_ John W. Garrett, of Colorado Springs is the ‘ : 
et committed but l have ever been abl to “seem: eggdeng nt Of tae URNSE Hinies 
’ 1} ; ‘ o a it ‘ : 
anes “~~ be aie ‘ ~ ov ot! Sporting Life has compiled the scores ot 
i port f railer wher feline wa ill shooters of \merica who shot at 3,000 tar 
; doing the quick-step | stood “a la Cas gets or over at tournaments during the yea! 
bianca beside the foan : ad ~ t) - 14 just closed ind its standings give Garett the 
foot cane pole ind sl wmme 1 : Gy . . ipon th: high amateur average rhe exact figures are 
hard earth 28 feet (plus t meth af tine? not available but Garrett's average is con 
. siderably over 90 per cent 
distant from where thé water parted But Last summer he pulled off with Joe Rohret 
nothing appeared to me as resembling a heg the famous 1,000-target match, the only feat 
‘4 _ Howe ver. I will admit it comes under th of its kind on record For four hours and a } 
/ ead of sport s I ive enjoyed seeing the juarter, without change of guns the two men 
t performed, and it vuunger days have at shot away at 1,000 targets each from a dis { 
tempted to rope * ttle mysell tance oft sixteen vards Garrett was the : 
GOODRICR winner by the score of 965 to 940 ' 























Discussion on 


and shooters. 


WORK OF THE .30-30. 


Editor Outdoor Life [ hi 
stant reader of your magazine 
ssue of same ind think it 
sporting magazines I enjoy 
discussions on different caliber 

‘ ise a 0-30 Winchester 22-inch 
magazine set trigge! with 


which I think makes a nics 


the last number of vears I have 


ind prefer it to any other 


nd one I shot was 250 vards 
from me diagonally Hie was 
the hind quarters, the bullet 
the entire length of his body 
n his tracks On examining 


not find either one of the 


Might shots at 100 yds., with 
90-30, using full charge 





( ng. came up to where I was 
the bunch, a large buck, on 


of the canon, over 400 yards 
down behind a knoll and opened 


30-30 carbine, 20-inch barrel 


loads, calibers, recoil, 


ive 


the 


game that is, the big game we 
rado As regards the killing 


one could hardly desir« i better 
the fall of 1902 I was out with 


mine deer hunting I ran 
seven deer When I first saw 
distant about 150 yards I shet 


the neck and killed him instantly 


meantime my partnet ittracted 








ling lle s t four 
shots he vy low He ’ 
Sé from the bullets S t 
H raised his Leym 
rt shot tl by K 
n 
\\ W t « > WwW “ 
He was shot t oug { 
lt i! = = { " T t 
s theory of the 0 be 
gz in the animal's body does 
ose three instances t 
’ xtra long one for a bine 
Phe illets ised were 0-gra 
wit 2 grains Lightr g powd 
mvyself I have ever se¢ by 
leer bea! n m eX] 
harge in a .30-30 
I November, 1904 friend 
! bear with s .30-30 He 
m Ll asked im f Ww 
. é found iny bullets 
nswered m saying r} 
l always thought t 
powder behind tl 0 bullet 
Outdoor Life Cla med there 
derived from bullet that 
through a deer traveled half 
this in mind, and my own p 
ne I concluded to cut mv f 
thr grains, which makes 20 zg 
ling By so doing I find mo 
ecoil and do not have to 
for the miniature load I s 
grain full metal-patched b 
Walsdrode shotgun powder 
fect load 
As you will ! nclosed 
ive the full 4 sighted 
With same elevatio of sights 
ture loa rhe m itu lode 
> Var I find it erv co 
Kight shots at 40 yds., 
miniature charge 











trajectory, energy, etc., of rifles especially solicited. Also 
the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bullets on big 
game. Such information should be freely given. as it naturally assists our brother hunters 
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to use both lodes without change of sights 
when hunting. The small lode is good for 
grouse or any small game. By using above 
lodes, I really have two guns in one. I use a 
.30-30, and a .22 also for target shooting. The 
30-30 holds its own. A friend of mine has 
been using a .30-30 Savage for the past num 
ber of years at turkey and beef shooting and 
he holds his own with any of their fine target 
rifles. The lode he uses is 170-grain metal 
patched bullet and 11 grains Sharpshooter 
powder. It is a fine lode for 75 yards shoot 
ing. 
About this talk of metal-patched bullets 
wearing the rifle barrel out I do not under- 
stand. I have shot several thousand of metal- 
patched bullets from my .30-30 rifle and it is 
as good as ever, as you will see by enclosed 
target. When it does wear out I can get a 
new barrel laid down for $4.20, so I do not 
see where all this kick comes in at barrels 
wearing out. The bullets used in sporting 
rifles are different from those used in mili- 
tary rifles, the sporting bullet being so much 
softer; therefore they do not wear the barrel 
out near so quickly. With good care I tninx 
the life of the barrel is almost indefinite. En 
closed targets were made with crude muzzle 
rest and show what can be done with a .30-30 
after shooting 4,000 rounds with metal bul 
lets. 
AMATEUR 


THE .405 AND OTHERS. 


Editor Outdoor Life I presume I have a! 
ready said more than my share under the 
head of “The Large and Small Caliber Discus 
sion,” but would, in answer to E. L. S., say 
once more that the Newfoundland dog is ap 
parently none the worse for wear as a resuit 
of a .30-30 through his neck. However, I do 
not wish it understood that I look upon that 
incident as a reflection cast upon the .30-3 
any more than I would any other small 
caliber that might fail to expand at the proper 
moment. 

At Christmas time I had the good fortune 
to come into the possession of a Winchester 
405 and have found it a most admirable arm 
Its advantage over the .45-70 lies only in its 
higher power and possibly greater range, but 
if the bullet should fail to mushroom at tne 
critical moment the difference of 200 grains 
of lead would more than make up for the ab 
sence of the high power and the 15-70 would 
be the more effective 

Speaking of the .30-40, [ am not so sure 
that it is in the same class with the .405, »s 


E. L. S. has stated It seems to me that th 

35 and the .405 are in a class by themselves 
Certainly the .30-40 lacks m ny grains of 
powder and lead to be equal to th 105, say 

ing nothing about the difference in velocity of 
the projectile ; 

E. L. S. did not give the weight in grains o 

the .30-40 he had in mind, and as there are 
several different powder and lead « iarges fr 


that cartridge I am unable to discuss that 
matter in this letter 

But the experience E. L. S. gives of a man 
who was shot through the neck and lived tw 
vears afterward is remarkable only in the 
fact that the gentleman was fortunate enoug 


to receive but a slight flesh wound Let us 
stop and think a moment should it fall to 
our lot to be shot with either the small o 
rge caliber, and we had our choice, wouldn't 
we choose a lead pencil n preferenc to a 
telegraph pole and run the risk? 
Now I see E. L. S. says he has found King’s 


Semi-Smokeless powder the most curate 'e 
is ever used, and so have I Still, I certai 
ly do not compare King’s Semi-Smokeless 
with smokeless and am inclined to believe E. 
L. S. is also in the charcoal burning business 
r was dreaming when he wrote his article in 
the February number. in which he states he 
also uses P, FP, F, G, Kentucky rifle powder 
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With either of the two mentioned powders 
the penetration is exactly the same in pine 
boards 15 feet from the muzzle. At 20 meas 
ured rods the BP, FP, F, G. gives one and one- 
sixteenth of an inch the greater ——. 
while the Semi-Smokeless gives slightly less 
trajectory, but not enough to permit a change 
of sighting as fired from a .45-70 Winchester, 
'86 model, nickle steel, 24-inch barrel, with one 
turn in 16 inches, which I call a black powder 
gun and will handle the mentioned powders 
O. K. when a pure lead bullet is used patched 
with a lubricated wire patch which prevents 
fouling and the deposit of metal in the rifling 
It is not a high power gun by any means, bit 
one which I use and shall use in preference to 
mv .405 because it is far less expensive and 
will kill anything man has ever had occasion 
to point it at, not denying for a moment that 
the .405 is the more powerful 

One word more. During the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war many men were shot through the 
stomach with small caliber bullets and lived 
President McKinley was shot in a like man- 
ner with a cheap, black powder pistol, with 
no jacket, and died from the effects, thoug’) 
the bullet was but a few grains of pure lead 
Now, gentlemen, though some of our read rs 
choose to term lead and black powder anti 
quated, that is yet to be proven. 

LAWRENCE B. WOOSTER 





FAVORS THE SMALLER BORES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being an enthusiastic 
reader of the large and small bore discussion 
in each number of Outdoor Life, I am tempted 
to enter the argument myself in favor of the 
high power gun for hunting big game. I use 
a .35 Winchester and think I can safely rec 
ommend it to anyone wishing to try a high 
power gun with a medium-size caliber. 

With its great penetrating power and_ flat 
trajectory one should be able to bring down 
any of our American game within a reason- 
able distance. 

I say, why carry around a ten or twelve- 
pound “cannon,” just to satisfy a little selfish 
whim when one can obtain a gun of much less 
weight and just as much killing power as the 
big bore, black-powder gun? 

As for shooting through brush, such as we 
find in the mountains of Manitoba, a .45-70 or 
a .45-90 would be utterly useless, for after 
striking a few hazels, the soft lead ball would 
fly to pieces, whereas if it were a metal-cased 
ball it would go pretty accurately up to sixty 
yards. 

There are very few native Canadian hunt- 
ers who use anything larger than the .30° 
British They use the full-metal-cased bullet 
ind dum-dum them, and their deadly effect is 
surprising Such was the kind our guide used 
last fall. and I saw him bring down a fine 
bull moose, with one shot, fired through thic 
brus} at a distance of about seventy-five 
yards On dressing this moose we found th 
bullet had shattered one of his ribs, on enter 
ing. carrying large splinters of bone through 
his lungs, and finding an exit on the opposi‘e 
side, leaving a hole large enough to insert my 
four fingers This moose did not travel fifty 

irds after being shot 


Vv. A. HOWARD. 


AGAINST THE SMALL BORES. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I have continued tv 
read the high power, larger caliber discussion 
but it seems that with hardly two men agre¢ 
ing on any one idea, there is small hope of 


its resulting in a new rifle However, it is 
certain that many mer! of experience, who 
have given the .30-30 and .30-40 a trial of sev 
eral vears are now in favor of a rifle of .40 


or .45 caliber to be loaded with smokeless 
high velocity ammunition, of course, I cen 
name at least four guides who are of this 
opinion and one of them wrote in Outdoor Life 
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about two years ago, extolling the .30-40. H 
has used it a lot since then and changed his 
mind. Mind you, these men do not Say that 
the small bores are “absolutely unreliable,’ o1 
anything like it, but they do say that with 
soft point bullets they are lacking in penetra- 
tion and spoil too much meat, while with ful! 


jackets they do not give enough shock. 
Energy is all very well, but penetration is 
necesSary to carry the energy where it will do 


the most good. This year I loaded my .45-70 
high power cartridges with full-jacketed bul- 
lets and found them much more satisfactory 
than the same points that I used a year ago 

Suppose you apply all the energy that you 
can muster to the person of a departing foe 
through the medium of a square-toed boot. 
You will hurt his feelings, no doubt, but will 
hardly disable him. Now if you use a broad- 
sword instead of the boot, some of the energy 
will perhaps be lost on the air beyond him 
but he will be pretty much out of business 
But 1 am not out to make converts, Let every 
man use the gun he likes, and when the Win 


chester people get out a .405 with no outsid 
box, and go back to their old simple trigger, 
I shall buy one Until then | can struggl 


along with my old '86 model .45. 

And now | want to ask some of my brother 
rifle cranks to join me in an attempt to get 
these things—that is if my ideas meet their 
approval: 

First—A mould for a .25 
about 86 grains weight 
larged forward band like No. 
Handbook, or with a bevel grove like No 
308241. The first would require no crimp to 
prevent the bullet from receding into the shell 
and would, I think, be best. The second woul i 
require but a very slight crimp to hold it. |! 
am willing to leave the details to our goo 
friend, Mr. Barlow, and am sure that he woulda 
put such a bullet on the market if there was 
a demand to justify it. With any .25 calibe: 
bullet that I have seen the shell must be very 
heavily crimped when smokeless powder is 
used in a repeating rifle, or else it must fit s> 
tightly that the bullet is sized down while be 
ing seated, which is more than the crimp. 

Second—I want the Lyman people to get 


bullet of 
either an en 
308257 Idea 


caliber 
with 


out their Windgauge Rear Sight No. 29 that 
was advertised about two years ago. When 
using both high and low-velocity cartridges 
in the same rifle they are seldom found to 


shoot on the same vertical line. A windgauge 
is also handy for those who use their hunting 


rifles for target practice, and I do not lik« 
a muzzle windgauge for many reasons. 
Third—I want several styles of front 


sights, all made to fit into the base of the Ly- 
man Combination No. 5. Say a long globe with 
aperture and pin head, and an open brad made 
in both ivory and copper. Then by simply 
turning out and in two small screws one could 
have any sort of front sight without disturb 
ing the alignment or marring the barrel. 

I suggest that those who agree with me 
write to the Ideal Manufacturing Co. and the 
Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, or perhaps the 
Marble people would get out the sights. 


CHARLES L. SMITH. 


SOME MORE RIFLE TALK. 


Editor Outdoor Life The question of 
calibre and weight of ones’ rifle is largely 
a question of locality and environment, and 


depends much on what the rifle is used for. 
In a country where the principal game consists 
of the different varieties of bear, deer, elk. 
moose, mountain lion, etc., the hunter ought 
to have a long range, hard hitting, close shoot 
ing rifle. The ideal cartridge for that kind 
of work in my judgment is the 38-72-275, and 
if the Winchester people would equip their 
box magazine rifle of that calibre with a 
nickel steel barrel, it would be more desir- 
able than either the .35 or .405 calibre rifles. 
It is superior to the .25 calibre because it 
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has a straight shell, will take the same 
charge of powder, and with a 275 gr. bullet 
will strike harder, while the straight shel: 
and slow twist of the rifling gives less breec 
pressure and consequently less recoil. The: 
too, the shell admits of a greater variety 
ff loads; from the 255-gr. lead bullet witu 
15 grs, of Sharpshooter powder, to the 575 


gr. metal-patched bullet with 45 grs. of W.. 
30 cal. Gov. smokeless powder. It is also 





superion to the .405 calibre rifle because it 
has a longer range, flatter trajectory, greater 
accuracy at the longer ranges, and the cart- 
ridges are much cheaper to reload as well as 
to buy in the first instance. 

To those who like the bolt action, the 
Remington Army Company made sporting 


rifle using the above cartridges, that can no 


be surpassed for shooting qualities, Each 
rifle is equipped with four magazines that 
hold five cartridges each, and the twenty 
shots can be fired in about one-half the tim« 
that an equal number of shots can be fired 
from the Winchester Army gun using it as 
i repeater. 

For hunting here in Wisconsin, a smaller 
calibre, less powerful gun, does very nicely 
and the 30-30, 30-40, 303 Savage, 32 and 309 
Specials, 32-40, and 38-55 high power rifles 
are in greatest demand. My objection to th¢ 
30-30 is the bottle neck shell, ick twist to 
the rifling, and the generally unsatisfactory 
results obtained in using anything but th 





full service loads, which make target shoot 
ing quite expensive. The obiection to the 


.303, in addition to those applicable to the 
30-30 rifle is that in this locality they hav: 
been known to “freeze up,” at a critical time 


My favorite gun for this locality is th 
{0 high power Marlin. To all intents and 
purposes it is just as efficient and powerful 


as any of the small calibres mentioned abov 
except the .30-40 rifle. This cartridge takes 
practically the same amount of powder ant 
same weight of bullet as the others, and ha 

ing a straight- shell, and a comparativel) 
slow twist to the rifling, gives less breec! 
pressure and recoil, as well as the ilmost 
total absence of that inevitable “jump” whica 
the shooter feels when shooting light weight 


rifles loaded with high-powder cartridges. Th 





.32-40 cartridge admits of a large variety 
of loads. For the full charge, 24.5 gers, of 
Laflin & Rand Lightning Smokeless powder 
er 29 grs. DuPont 30 cal. powder, and a 170 
gr. soft nose bullet makes a full power load 
that I would not be afraid to meet any gam: 
found in the U. S. with, and is accurate and 
efficient for all distances up to 500 yards 
and farther. For mid-range shooting, 12 to 
14 grs. Laflin & Rand Sharpshooter powder. 
or 15 to 17 grs. DuPont No. 1, with either 
lead or metal-patched bullets make a fine 
and extremely accurate load For an ex- 


tremely cheap load for short use 10 
grs. New Schultze shotgun powder, with either 
lead or metal-patched bullets. The full charge 
of 40 grs. black powder may also be used 
I prefer to load my own cartridges; then | 
know just what I am shooting The princi 
pal trouble with factory loaded ammunition 
aside from the greater cost, is that there 
are so many different brands of powder used 
and different amounts of the same powder, 
and no means of telling what powder you 
are shooting (short of opening the cartridge 
and finding out) that one has to eccustom 
himself anew to each new batch of cart 
ridges 
Another 
.32-40 
without 
loading 
Special, 


range, 


thing that makes me favor thé 
cartridge is. that one need never be 
shells, for with a Winchester re- 
tool, he can re-size the .30-30, 32 
and 38-55 shells so that these shells 
will fit the 32-40 rifle and give as good re- 
sults as though ordinally made 32-40. The 

°“) shells need to have its muzzel expanded 
a little to accommodate the 32-40 bullet. and 
the 38-55 shell needs to be filed off a little 
to work good in the Winchester tool, other- 
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‘ ee trigger pul 

ole tio the least, but as I have 
ittempted to show would easily change the 
pul ot thie 1) \ if the revolver 1s not 
properly ed llowed to rust or reloaded 


dl the evlinder may turn 
ird and vet many would not attribute 


inge of the trigger pull to any of these 
fhe revolver n be perfectly clean and work 
¢ i ould be desired with factory 
irtridge or with cylinder empty, but use 


oaded cartridges which may fit snugly in 


vlinde rtridges pushed clear in—and the 
first shot the trigger pull will say, being 
three pound At the first discharge the 
‘ther five cartridges jump back against 
the breech plate ind rub every time tli 
the last shot is fired and is explained above 
f the evlinder is not fully revolved the trig 
ger mply has to do it, and as the trigget 
pu lone three pounds and you have to 
idd three x or nine more to revolve tl 


vlinder it doe not take much of a mathema 


tician to figure what the trigger pull would 
t in this case 

If the single tion suggested should be 
manufactured and made with stock and ham 
mer on line similar to the frontiersrian = 
friend—the Colt’s Single Action Frontier and 


Arm) it is believed that the sales would be 

phenomenally large the manufacturers being 

imply remunerated for their compliance wit 
e gu cl ks request 

Promising the readers of Outdoor Life that 


I wil ot touch on this subject more thar 
nee more I ‘ lose give the floor to 


ther ASHLEY A. HAINES 


A QUERY ON THE COLT. 


Editor © Loo Life There is one ques 
oO I want to ask through your valuable 
magazine I'll put it briefly For an al 
ound belt gut except that it’s too heavy 
what's the matter with the Colt’s old style 
single-action Frontier, with 74-inch barrel 
hambered for 2» Colt long and short 
rtridge Pr. A. & 
SATISFIED WITH THE .30-40. 

Edit Outdoor Life I have had the pleas 

if reading several numbers of your excel 

nt magazine dam interested very mu 
the discussion of the large and small bore 
fles rhere are many rifles of different cali 
vers that will kill the same kind of game. pro 
iding, of course the man behind the gu 
shows where to place the shot I believe that 


person should use a gun ¢ ipable of stoppine 
the animal as quickly as possible, and not al 
low it to escape and die a lingering death 

I have handled rifles since eight years 0 
ige ind know that i takes a rifle of great 
power to stop large game on this continent 
from the deer! ip 

I would like to hear from someone that ha 
had experience with the 9 m-m Maennlinchet 
rifle. regarding its efficiency on big game, ard 
f the ummunition for same can readily b 
»btained t points in the Rockies 





no 


I have a -30 and .30-40 rifle, made to or 
der by the Winchester people I have beer 
well satisfied and get my share of game whe! 
I go out The .25-30 is an accurate and clear 
killer for small game, and of course the .30-40 
doesn't need ny} recommendation, for its 


power is well known The new bullet that is 
now made by the National Projectile Works 
s going to tur the tide of the metal-jacketed 
bullets It is a wire-packed bullet of lead: 
the wire is wound with a cotton fiber and lu- 
bricated, making a perfect packed bullet nd 
ery sportsman knows of the accuracy of the 
ld-time packed bullet WM. COLLEN 
(The ammunition for the Mannlicher is car 
ed b all the leading gun houses of the 


West. or be had from A. H. Funke, the 


\mericatr gent Ni 82 Chambers street, New 
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RIFLE REFLECTIONS. 
BY D. W. KING, JR Se oe le se pee 
Lhe fit { j hoot ot | ‘ | dao the ist SIX oO? eve! ‘ t l é t 
iliber Rifle Leugwue whi é J hre different tutes ‘ < é 
Ot t the Lroquoli Rifle < ) ore t t with m sportsme xpel k 
ittsbureg Pa \\ r cle ded es ad WwW 1 officers of the Lay ! t € ’ 
ereafter be looked ipo s one o he mo ad ye word i favo of b \ re é 
important event in rifle hooting | t Lnd I m certain that it is not the r 
tendance was very good, the prize t ge! ke tu ind practica ise ¢ é 
rous one and the hooting the best t! voter who reates the den i f ) \ 
ever been done inde the conditior All ms Dut the t man who bu 
the events were hotly contested and the fir ifetime 
winners were not ire of their positior t I ive come to the conclusion tha we 
the shoot ciosed ret togethel ind give one strong p 45 A 
Louis Ittel, the many-time wi el of the ring some of the manufacturers of 1 el 
ndoor champik« hip, again proved the winne uur way of thinking and so eventu ze 
ind raised the record. which wa sow b practical six-shoote! I have oO re 
one point, react! ga total of 2.459 out of ers, among them one old .450 Colt S. A 
possible 2.500, fo i100 shots . ‘ onditio vhi is the only one in the bu that | 
were sevent five feet (ermal ring targe rust mvself with in these woods and mo 
%-inch rings, any .22 iliber rifle I eht n But it is altogether too ea wher 
ind ammunitior Phe previous ecord oO t 0 foot and tramping all d me 
2.458 was made in New York 0) H 
vVinning scores this vear were 24 24¢ 4 
244, 248, 246, 241 246 47, 24 2.459 
The othe \ eT T 1 ‘ Ai at ‘ 
were 


Dr. A. A. Sti 14 
H. M. Pope { 
W A. Terve 14 
Dr. BH. H. F é { 











F. C. -Res 
R. Gute 
. > Owen Smit & 
M. Dorrler 4. 
L. C. Buss 1 
There we \ t othe Ww ‘ 
the 100 s < ores 1 ging dow 
to 2,295 Im the ontinuous or re-¢ tr nat 
Mr. Ittel also wo rst prize wit four poss 
ble scores of 75 on the a nk ! gy target 
5 three shots He was tied by M1 Pope ane 
4 followed closely by Mes St ! ‘ ‘ 
Smith and Buss 
In the Bullseye mat for best é i 
C. Buss was first wit ft degrees, Itte { 
Paulson 6%, Smith 6%. and Frank 
There were thirty-four « tries tr the 
tinuous match and fifty in the Bullseve 
In the 100-shot events twelve of the o 
testants used telescope sights ron } 
power, and the users of them wo rst é 
ond and third prizes ind seve out of 
first eight places The other ed ‘ 
iperture, and fine bead sights, but they were 
finally outclassed, and most of then be 
equipped with telescopes in the near future 
They are one more step nearer the pt 
and up-to-date equipment for good score 
more precisior it shooting 
Their next annual tournament to be eld e reve er shooters’ position 
it a time and piace to be decided upor ter 
should be a much larger affair nd |} ve rn we have a x rote 
: more entries nd from a larger territor irr in a belt wit 
) there were no entries from west of Pennsy ‘ 
Vania, but where there are lots of expe ll sav a few words abo 
hots who should make an effort to atter target revolvers and ammunition, wl re 
nd make it a shoot to be remembered imed only to be read by those who need it 
. | am conceded to be an expert with target re 


olvers, and I think I may be able to hel} 

REVOLVER TALK. some of the brother sportsmen who re in 

terested in this work First of l et mé 

Editor Outdoor Life The tic ntitlea say, Don’t use anything but a S. A. gun for 

. sj sh), : t rge shoo neg a always load yout owl 
More About Six-Shooters.” by A. W. Louder get shooting and a l 

: mmunition I prefer the .44S. W 


milk, which appeared in the December nun on : Russiat 
ber is exactly what has been on my mind for irtridge This shell loaded with 3% g1 ains 
some time. Some time ago I received a lette: Laflin & Rand's Bullseye powde! d 110 
from the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Compar grain (ideal) collar-button bullet, seated to 
statine that they now chamber their .28 cal within % inch of the powder, the she to be 
ber D. A. (officers’ model) for the .38 S. W primed with | M. ¢ primer No i ! ikes an ° 
(special) cartridge. This gun madeinasS. A excellent cartridge for the tw y~yal 
range rhe same load, with a 205-gral! Ar 


with the hammer modelthe same as on the an 2 ge te Ps er 
45 Colt’s S. A. would, I think, make an ide derton) bullet, makes a good cartridge fo 






gun to wear on a belt. and I shall to-da the 50-yard range I have used bow ~ mS iT 
j write a letter to the Colt’s people ind ! recommend them ee being unequaled + 
formed them that all the users of the six get work I enclose a photo s Ving the 
shooters throughout the West demandaS A. correct position when shoot ns ~ , ver 
swing-out cylinder arm I will forward then rhe gun show! - a eS a 
a twenty-dollar draft for the first revolver of Russian) mod wit ar o ree 
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‘ 


trigger pull adjusted to 2% pounds, the stock 


being remodeled according to my own idea 
ind to fit my hand correct 

1 will give a few of the t iz to be ob 
erved in order to become an expert with th 
revolver First of all, don't e liquor or to 
yvacco, as both tend to destroy the nerves 
Second, don’t start in wit ¢ y charges 
It is best for a beginner to use a .22-caliber 
pistol, and then try light charges in your 
revolver. It is best at first not to shoot too 
many shots in one string no fteen shot 


a day will be sufficient Don't throw your 
gun down immediately after pulling the trig 
ger, but hold it for an instant after the re 
port Don’t trv so hard to hit the bullseye, 
for you will surely miss it Always have the 
muzzle of the gun pointing down or at the 
target Don't blow into the barrel Don’t 
look into the chamber from the front to see 
how many shots you have left It is best to 
open your gun and look at the primers; in 
that way you can easily tell how many shots 
you have fired Shoot with both eyes open; 
and last, but not least, always consider a gun 
loaded and handle iccordingly 


FRANK FROMM 





THE REMINGTON-LEE. 


Editor Outdoor Life I have been very 
much interested in the Large and Small 
Caliber Discussion”’ in the columns of Out- 
door Life and really think t t I enjoy it 
better than any other feature of your ex 
cellent magazine 

I note the inquiry of “23¢ n the January 
number concerning the Lee Straight Pull and 
may be able to add a little to what has ap 


peared in the February number on the mat 
ter. The description of the Lee Straight Pull 
given by Mr. Ashley Hains in the February 
number is especially good I ive not used 
the gun very much myself yu or several 
years I hunted with an old experienced hun- 
ter that used one of them and there were 





several of them used in the same neighbor 
hood. At the same time I wa and am yet) 
using a Lee-Remington of the same caliber 


The objections of Mr. Haines are well based 
I never liked the taper of the barrel which 
runs down very fine at the muzzle, thus re 


quiring a very high front sight For this 
reason it is a poor gun for quick shooting 
as you are very apt to catch too much of the 
high front sight It was in the Black Hills 


that I was hunting at the time I referred to 
and most of our shooting there was at run- 
ning game My friend, who is one of the 
most experienced and successful hunters in 
that country, found it very difficult to do 
g00d work with the gun on account of the 
very high front sight He considered the 
cartridge the finest one tl he ever used 
and on this point I am of the same opinion 

Mr. Wooster, in his article on the gun, in 
the same number of the magazine, thinks that 
there would be ccnsiderable recoil to the 
gun He is very much mistaken in this re 
spect as the recoil is very light: in fact, I 
have always considered that one of the fine 
points of the .236 cartridge It is very sel- 
dom that I notice any recoil and I have used 
a good many hundred of those cartridges in 
the Lee-Remington In fact, I think that the 
recoil is generally ir proportion to the 
weight of the bullet and as this bullet is a 
light one, the recoil is very light 

T have used the Remington-Lee in this 
caliber for about six years and am better 
pleased with it than with any gun that I 
have ever used I have never tried it on 
anything larger than deer, but wherever |! 
have used it my experience has been very 
satisfactory and T shall never hesitate to go 
up against anything that I may meet in the 
Rocky mountain country with it It is one 
of the lighest of the sporting rifles, weigh- 
ing only about 6% pounds, while most of 
them weigh from eight to nine pounds. The 
one or two pounds extra does not make much 
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difference at nine o'clock in the morning, but 
it five o'clock in the evening every extra 
pound does count The Remington-Lee has 
the finest balance of any sporting rifle on 
the market with the exception of the Mann 
licher and these two guns are about alik« 
in this respect, as, also, in respect to th 
weight and if 1 were to change my gun for 
one shooting a heavier bullet, I would take 
the 8mm. Mannlicher. If one has always 
been accustomed to the lever action, the 
bolt action of these guns will bother him 
for a short time, but he will soon get used 
to it. The taper of the barrel in the Reming- 
ton-Lee is particularly good and it does not 
ire such a high front sight. The box 
izine arrangement of this gun makes it 
quickest and neatest loader of them all 
i one feature of the gun would make me 
hesitate longer about changing guns than 
anything else A small spring just in front 
of the trigger enables you to instantly re 
move the box The Remington people send 
out four of these magazines with each gun 
and you can buy them for about 20 cents 
each, so you can carry as many of them as 
you wish to Loading them at home, you 
can very quickly take out the empty one and 
put in a loaded one while hunting This is 
a great advantage when you want to do 
rapid shooting or when the weather is very 
cold You can carry one box or magazine 
loaded with hard points and the others loaded 
with soft points and in a second or.two you 
can change from soft to hard points or the 
reverse 






Again, if you care to reload your shells 
with light charges for small game, you can 
carry a magazine loaded with these light 

irtridges, one loaded with hard points, and 
one or two extras loaded with the regular 
soft points In such a case it would be neces 
sary for one to have the magazines marked 
so distinctly that there would be no danger 





of getting them mixed This could be easily 
done by painting a red band around the top 
of the magazine intended for hard points 
and leaving those intended for soft points 
unmarked I never go out without a maga- 
zine full of hard points 

Within the last few months I have been 
giving the question of reloading my shells 
a great deal of hard sthdy. In this I have 
been assisted by the Ideal Hand Book and by 
a friend who has had a considerable expe 
rience with re-loading As a result of this 
investigation, I have come to the conclusion 
that I can re-load my shells with a 65-grain 
hard lead bullet and about from five to eight 
grains of smokeless powder and get an en- 
tirely satisfactory cartridge for small game, 
uch as grouse These cartridges would cost 
me about % cent each and as the regular 
cartridge never costs me less than 5 cents, 
the saving in expense would be very great. 
The Ideal Hand Book people say that they 
have made about 65,000 of these bullets for 
the United States government, which, of 
course, means that the government found 
that the Lee would handle these lead bullets 
with a light charge of powder without strip- 
ping If this proves satisfactory, my rifle 
will be, practically, a .22 and a high power 
gun in one on account of its small caliber. 
For several years I have been puzzled wit! 
the question how to get a small caliber cheap 
cartridge gun with the same weight and ac- 
tion of my regular sporting rifie. I am de- 
cidedly a one-gun man, believing thoroughly 
in the wisdom of sticking to one gun and 
learning all about it; also, as much as pos- 
sible, to one cartridge—one gun with one 
load—but I have felt the need of a cheap 
practice cartridge, also, and if this cartridge 
works as I think it will, my Remington-Lee 
236 ought to be the ideal sporting rifie— 
suitable for the largest game and the small- 
est, from a grizzly to a grouse. As it is, 
shoot a good many grouse with it, shooting 
ther heads off always. That is the only way 
that I would shoot them anyhow, but it will 
not cost me as much to shoot them with the 
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4%e-cent load as with the 5-cent load. 

The Remington people will make up this 
Sun in any one of several calibers, but 1 
have no use for these large calibers; they 
all kick hard and weigh heavy. If the hunt- 


ers of fifty years ago could face. grizzly 
bears with a single shot, muzzle loading, 
black powder, light charge rifle, I am not 
going to dodge them with a cartridge like 
the .236. The Remington-Lee is, also, a very 
neat gun in appearance. The stock has a 
pistol grip, half rifle butt, and the finish is 
much better than that of the Winchester or 
Savage. In conclusion 1 would not advise 
anyone to buy the Lee Straight Pull, but 


would advise anyone to get a 6mm. Reming 
ton-Lee. C. A. GOGGIN 


AN OLD-TIMER’S VIEWS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been an inter- 
ested reader of your most excellent magazine 
for the past year, and have followed the di 
cussion of the relative merits of different 
rifles with keenest interest—the introduction 
of a single-action small frame (32-0z.) .3s 
special calibre revolver, Smith & Wesson or 
Colt make, as suggested by Messrs. Haines 
and Lowdermilk, striking me most favorably 
Now, I do not want to set myself up as au- 
thority on this subject even if my experience 
in the use of fire-arms does date back to the 
Indian and buffalo days; but I may be par- 
doned, perhaps, if I should say that I believe 
if a gun such as the above-named shooters 
mention were brought out it would meet with 
the approval of all interested in revolver 
shooting—a pastime that is rapidly gaining 
in favor in all sections. The revolver, in 
proper hands, is to my notion the best all- 
around shooting iron devised, and to those 
that are indifferent shots with same, will 
say that practice will bring the desired re- 
sults. Once the shooter masters the art h« 
will find himself on many a trip with his six- 
shooter his most trusted companion—the rifle 
owing to its objectionable weight, being in 
many instances, left behind. “but what sort 
of a revolver would you advise?” is a ques- 
tion that will naturally suggest itself, and | 
would say a single-action belt gun of medium 
weight, say 32-oz., 6- or 6%-inch barrel and 
using the .38 S. & W. special cartridge. “But 
where will I get such a gun?” comes next, 
and here I can only say that at present it 
cannot be had, but if the subject is kept 
going—and it seems to be well started in Out- 
door Life—and the readers will busy them- 
selves “spreading ink” for the manufac- 
turers’ benefit, they, in a short time, will see 
the importance of complying with their views 
and the revolver is as good as made. 





“But what's the matter with the different 
double-action revolvers that can be had 
chambered for this cartridge and weighing 


but 32-ounces, 6- and 6%-inch 

weights and lengths as you suggest? 
are several things about them that could be 
changed to advantage. First they should be 
single action; second, in my opinion a stock 


barrel 
" There 


, 


and (third) hammer shaped similar to the 
Colt’s single-action, only smaller to corres- 
pond to size of the receiver, which in order 
to weigh 32-o0z., instead of 40 or so, would 
necessarily be on a smaller scale. In the 
buffalo and Indian days how many of the 


frontiersmen carried double-action revolvers? 
It would be conservative to say practically 
none A man that “packed” a gun in thos¢ 
days where his life at any moment might dé 

pend on the reliability of his “shooting-iron 

took no chances with a double-action. If the 
reader doubts this let him ask any old timer 
and see what his answer will invariably be 
The single action Colt’s .45 was considered 
as reliable and trustworthy as the Sharp's 
rifle, and a man minus a pair of these was the 
exception rather than the rule, and was short 
just two six-shooters to be in full dress 


“Well, if the single-action, such as you 
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mention, was so nearly perfect, and they 
must have been or they would not have been 
so universally used, what’s wrong with them 
now—the factory is still turning them out 
and they are, apparently, up to the old stand 
ard for finish, reliability, and shooting quali 
ties and all that should enter into the de 
tails of a thoroughly reliable shooting-iron” 
But, my friend, that single-action is lacking 
according to the views of the up-to-date re- 
volver shots—it’s too heavy for one thing and 
the ejecting of the shells should be simulta- 
neous—six at a time, instead of one as in the 
old way. I feel that there is little danger in 
advocating the adoption of the old Colt’s 
single-action stock and hammer too much 

the closer those are followed in the making 
of the new gun the future, as any radical 
departure from these essential features will 
detract from the appearance and efficiency otf 
the proposed weapon. Now, shooters all 
great and small, fall into line and give this 
subject some of the attention it deserves 
Write Outdoor Life in regard to it, the edi- 
tor, I think, is a good-natured fellow per- 
fectly willing to present your views to the 
manufacturers—(and tell me where you will 
find a magazine that carries more weight 
with fire-arm manufacturers than it does?) 
and in addition put in a howl to the factories 


direct. Flood them with letters till they see 
they will get no rest until the model sug- 
gested is manufactured. There are few that 


will deny that the arguments for the large 
caliber smokeless gun was barren of results 


and we are just as certain to see the im 
provements in revolvers, if the subject is kept 
going. J. W. BROWN 
A REVOLVER FOR GAME. 
Editor Outdoor Life—In the February 
number W. R. Allen, D. D.S., asks for advice 


selection of a revolver for 
the purpose of game shooting as a protec- 
ttion or sport. I think all sportsmen wil! 
agree that a man up against a bear with only 
a revolver for defense will need the heaviest 
made, which is a .44-40 or .45 Colts The 
.44-40, or properly speaking, “.44 N. L. M. R 


relative to the 


cartridge, is loaded with a 217-grain bullet 
and forty grains of powder, while the .4 
Colts is loaded with a 255-grain bullet and 


(black or its 


The 


thirty-eight grains of powder 
equivalent in strength of smokeless) 
.45 is considered the better gun for game as 
it carries the heavier bullet with but two 
grains less powder than the .44. 

As to the gun, my preference 
the Colt’s single action Army with 
barrel. Either cartridge would be easy to 
obtain anywhere, though the .45 Colts is 
more universally used and has the further 
advantage of being made with a straight 
shell, which is a great advantage if one ir 
tends to reload their cartridges. 

If a double action gun is wanted, Colt's 
New Service can be had to take the above 
cartridges, and is the best double action gun 
made by the Colt people; if made single ac 
tion and lighter it would be an ideal gun 
Also the Colt’s automatic .38 smokeless pow- 
der steel jacketed bullet “Sporting” or “Mil 
itary” model might suit, as it has a velocity 
of 1,260 feet per second However, it has 
not been in use long enough to demonstrate 
whether or not it has killing 
power 

The weight of all three guns is nearly 
the same, there being but two our differ 
ence, which could hardly be taken a 1 far 
tor in making a selection 


would be 
5% -inc}) 


sufficient 


STATISTICIAN 


THE LEE STRAIGHT PULL. 


Editor Outdoor Life As there was a1 
inquiry about the Lee .236 by a brother sub 
scriber, and as Mr. W. H. Pigg gives his ex 
perience with the Lee 6mm., will say IT have 
had some experience with same, also the 
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Remington-Lee 6 mn l s Mi ing »s I lifferent model There cel 


Pigg. that the gun Bive good tisf tion tair demand for 32 and .38 caliber sit 
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THE .30-30 IN TARGET PRACTICE. THE .405 AND OTHERS. 
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the 
spot. 

The experience of sportsmen with various 
rifles will tend to prove or disprove the qual- 
ities of any rifle, because the experiences as 
a rule were not systematic nor accurately 
measured. The toughness of the animal, the 
exact place where it is shot, the distance, 
the density and brittleness of the ball and 
the condition of the powder are some of the 
important conditions to be considered. But 
since the last sentence of the preceding par- 
agraph can not be disputed, it is evident that 
those factors take precedence over all others. 
Granting these facts, the .30-30 or .30-40 will 
meet the requirements of the sportsma un- 
der the usual conditions of shooting game, 
for either is as accurate as can be desired, 
and if the ball is placed in the right place 
the effect will be what is desired. However, 
let me say that there is no need of the .236 
in the hunting field. For hunting grizzlies 
the .30-40, with a good man behind the gun, 
will be sufficient, but for the ordinary hun- 
ter the .35 model ‘95 will probably be the 
better, and that probability is very small. 
After all is said, it is the man behind the 
gun that counts. 

It is not within this bounds that I should 
discuss the vital spot of animals, but it will 
be legitimate to say a few words about plac- 
ing the ball in the desired place. Even the 
discussion of this phase could not be treated 
thoroughly within the space herein allotted. 
I mention the following important elements, 


ability to place the ball in the desired 


taken from “The Science and Art of Rifle 
Shooting,” written by myself: First, sights; 
second, sighting; third, speed; fourth, accu- 
racy. The sights should be adjusted with 


the micrometer and then tested. 

The general tendency is to overshoot 
This is caused by three reasons: The hiding 
of the object by the front sight, the reflection 
of light from a point on the front sight below 
the top, and the blurring of the focus of 
vision by the rear sight. Especially is this 
true in running shots. The improved front 
made by Marble, or the front sight made by 
the writer I believe cover satisfactorily the 
deteriorating points of the ordinary sight 
The rear sight should be so constructed that 
it naturally falls in the focus of vision with- 
out blurring. Its construction depends upon 
the construction of the front sight. 

The subject of sighting and speed can not 
be discussed in this paper A few words, 
however, as to accuracy Granting that the 
rifle shoots accurately, the prime factors re- 
maining are the ability of the hunter to line 
the three points, and the elimination of the 
personal equation of the hunter to the mini- 
mum The time elapsing from the concep- 
tion of the sights being in line and action 
of the finger upon the trigger is termed the 
personal equation Formerly it was partially 
overcome by the hair trigger The reduction 






of the personal equation by the hair trigger 
was limited possible to 1-20 of a second 
With the ordinary trigger and systematic 
practice of those laws pertaining, the per- 
sonal equation may be reduced to as low as 
1-50 of a second Judgment of distance, of 
the speed and direction of the animal and a 
knowledge of one’s personal equation must 
be well grounded 

If we sportsmen would attain the highest 
skill in rifle shooting. and that is where the 
pleasure really lies, the caliber question wil 
take care of itself J. R. BEVIS 

THE AUTOMATIC GUN. 
Editor Outdoor Life—I want to say a few 


words in regard to the 
and pump shotguns 


use of the automatic 


Some of our sportsmen 


think it a crime to use these guns have 
never been able to comprehend the methods 
of reasoning by which they arrive to such a 
conclusion Every state should have laws 
limiting the amount of game that may be 
killed in any one day or season by its indi- 
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the states have 
correctly in- 
If these laws are rigidly enforced, 
then there is absolutely nothing in the argu- 


vidual citizens, and most of 
such salutary laws, if I am 
formed. 


automatic and 
any difference 


use of 
make 


ments the 


pump 


against 
guns. Does it iff 
what kind of gun is used in the killing 0! 
the number that the law allows us to Kli 
If we are to preserve our game by laws pre- 
scribing what kind of guns shall be used in 
hunting, then let us prohibit the use of the 
high power double gun and go back to the 
old single shot, muzzle loading shotgunt or 
rifle, and if this will not save our game, then 
let us use only the bow and arrow. 

I use an automatic, and I am in no sense 
ashamed of that fact. I can abide by the 
laws of my state just as well-as if-I used a 
double gun. Simply because I use a better 
gun than my neighbor is no reason why I! 
should kill more than the law allows me to 
kill in any one day or season. I use the gun 
for the simple reason that I had rather shoot 
it. There is no lever to work in ejecting 
shells and no breaking down to do to reload 
All there is to do is to place the loads in 
the magazine, then pull the trigger and five 
shots will be discharged faster than can 
be counted. The recoil can hardly be no- 
ticed. I like to use the gun and that is why 
I use it. Can the double gun devotee give 
any better reason for using his? Let us by 
no means try to put a curb on the inventive 
genius of our fellow Americans, but always 
welcome an improvement over the old. 


GEORGE I. BROOKS 





THE COLT FRONTIER. 


Editor Outdoor Life—The enclosed cut of 
revolver is not much from an artistic stand- 
point, but it faithfully represents the out- 
lines of the old type of “grease sprinkler” 
formerly so much in vogue among the extra 
select fashionables of the early days, with a 
few touches of modern improvements to em- 
bellish it. Talking about six-shooters is 
easy, but we don’t have to look back very 
far to the time when this much-talked-of gun 
was a part of a man’s pants—both made in 
one piece to all outward appearances, and 
one just as necessary as the other to the in- 
dividual. The cowboy and the frontiersman 
both showed strong partiality toward this 
style of weapon, and it gained a lasting rep- 
utatiton and even when it was possible to gei 
the double action styles it was ehosen in 
preference. This fact being so apparent, we 
look for a reason, and here is one theory ad 
vanced that may help to explain it. See tha 
little arrow pointing just back of the trig- 
ger guard? Vell, that’s the axis on which 
the thing hinges—three fingers around the 
handle, the index finger through the guard 
and the thumb to work the machinery. Just 
walk into a store and pick up this gun and 
use it by allowing the gun to work on this 
point as you hook your thumb over the ham 
mer and cock it by its own weight, and you 
will see that the peculiar shape of the gun 
at this point and the size and length of the 
grip are just about the caper. The gun feels 
like it is in your hand to stay; it touches 
all around where it should, and while it ma) 
not look as neat and pretty as some of the 
modern stocks, it gets there just the same 

What's all this about? you ask. Well 
you can’t prove it by me, but I thought ! 
heard someone talking about six-shooters 
lately and Iam going to “but in” about here 
The Colts people could just as well as not 
furnish the shooters with this model of re 
volver with the modern improvements in ac- 
tions chambered for an up-to-date cartridge 
and while the subject is on I want my say 
at it Those who have used the old .45 S. A 
Colts much never get through talking about 
it, but many of its strongest champions be- 


moan the fact that it is out of date. The 
makers put entirely too much material in 
it when they turn it out in the medium cali- 
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WEST. 


A return to the simple camp 
life of our ancestors is necessary 
to the well being of every hard 
working American man. 


U. M.C. Cartridges 


are so perfect and satisfactory 
that they add to the pleasures of 
the trip. No annoying mis-fires 
or “unaccountables.” 


Ask the Guide. 
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4 
; bers, and while usually a man likes to get 
his money's worth in weight, this is one 
place that he does not. It should be trimmed 
ceown to about thirty or thirty-two ounces, 
chambered for the .38 special and have a 
front sight base a part of the barrel so tha 
the sight could be changed to suit the owner 
i As the hammer on the old style is raise 


weapon or impairing its usefulness W hile 
not laying any particular claim to my ability 
as a “Sherlock Holmes,” it strikes me th 

this little point as indicated by the arrow 
has much to do with the popularity of the 
weapon. Comparing it to the double action 
styles, you will notice that the point which 
rests on the middle finger is made much d 

\ ferently, the double actions being higher at 
this place and as grasped in the hand the 
frame does not touch the middle finger here; 
or if it does, the position of the index or 








the noise that issued forth is not unlike that 
of a McCormick harvester or a repeating sho 
gun, and the ominous look of the hammer 
at full cock is terrifying. This particular 
feature could well be modified some and a 
few of the suggestive notches filed off and 
the sweep of the hammer lessened without in 


¢ 


any way altering the general shape of the 





trigger finger as it rests in the guard is not 
natural, being inclined downward to reach 
the trigger. 

Admitting that this theory is a small fea- 
ture to talk about, how do you account for 
the feeling of insecurity that exists in the 
stocks of some of the other guns not so 
made?, A stock as long as may be is not 
any advantage over the length of stock on 
this style, as the three fingers of the hand 
that grasp it are all that one need figure on 

Several times I have strayed further away 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








Best for medicinal uses 


Your physician will tell you that you should always have some good whiskey in the 
house. For accidents, fainting spells, exhaustion, and other emergency cases, it relieves 
and revives. But you must have good whiskey, pure whiskey, for poor whiskey, adulterated 
whiskey, may do decided harm. HAYNER WHISKEY is just what you need for it goes 
direct from our own distillery to you, with all its original strength, richness and flavor, 
carrying a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER'’S GUARANTEE of PUR- 
ITY and AGE and saving the dealers’ enormous profits. We have over a quarter of a 
million satisfied customers, exclusively family trade, who know it is best for medicinal 
purposes and prefer it for other uses. That's why YOU should try it. Your money back if 
you are not satisfied. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


4 QUART $4.20 EXPRESS 


































UARTS WwW O~PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER’S SEVEN- 
YEAR-OLD RYE for 83.20, and we will pay the express charges. Try it and 
if youdon't find it all right and as good as you ever used or can buy from 
anybody else at any price, send it back at our expense and your $3.20 will be 
returned to you by next mail. Just think that offer over. How could it be 
fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied you are not out a cent. Better let us 
send you a trial order. If you don’t want four quarts yourself, get a friend to 
join you. Shipment made in a plain sealed case with no marks to show what's 
inside. 

Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash. 
or Wyo. must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by Express 
Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by Freight Prepaid. 








Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. DAYTON, OHIO ST. PAUL, MINN. 


37 DISTILLERY, TROY, O. ESTABLISHED 1866. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. f 


On account of the very high express rates: from St. Louis, Mo., or St. Paul, Minn., to 
points in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon 
Utah, Washington or Wyoming, we are compelled to ask a slight advance of 20c per quart 
on express shipments to these states, or $4 per gallon instead of $3.20. If, however, you 
can use 20 quarts, or can get some of your friends w join you, we will ship by freight 
prepaid and the price will be £16 for 20 quarts, or 80c per quart. You save $4 by ordering 
20 quverts 
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Best for medicinal uses 


Your physician will tell you that you should always have some good whiskey in the 
house. For accidents, fainting spells, exhaustion, and other emergency cases, it relieves 
and revives. But you must have good whiskey, pure whiskey, for poor whiskey, adulterated 
whiskey, may do decided harm. HAYNER WHISKEY is just what you need for it goes 
direct from our own distillery to you, with all its original strength, richness and flavor, 
carrying a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’'S GUARANTEE of PUR- 
ITY and AGE and saving the dealers’ enormous profits. We have over a quarter of a 
million satisfied customers, exclusively family trade, who know itis best for medicinal 
purposes and prefer it for other uses. That's why YOU should try it. Your money back if 
you are not satisfied. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


4 FULL $4.20 EXPRESS 
QUARTS PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER’S SEVEN- 
YEAR-OLD RYE for 83.20, and we will pay the express charges. Try it and 
if youdon’t find it all right and as good as you ever used or can buy from 
anybody else at any price, send it back at our expense and your $3.20 will be 
returned to you by next mail. Just think that offer over. How could it be 
fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied you are not out a cent. Better let us 
send you a trial order. If you don't want four quarts yourself, get a friend to 
join you. Shipment made in a plain sealed case with no marks to show what's 
inside. 

Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash. 
or Wyo. must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by Express 
Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by Freight Prepaid. 





















































Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. DAYTON, OHIO ST. PAUL, MINN. 


37 DISTILLERY, TROY, O. ESTABLISHED 1866. 











SPECIAL NOTICE. ; 


On account of the very high express rates from St. Louis, Mo., or St. Paul, Minn., to 
points in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon 
Utah, Washington or Wyoming, we are compelled to ask a slight advance of 20c per quart 
on express shipments to these states, or $4 per gallon instead of $3.20. If, however, you 
can use 20 quarts, or can get some of your friends w join you, we will ship by freight 
prepaid and the price will be £16 for 20 quarts, or 80c per quart. You save $4 by ordering 
20 quverts 


























NEVER BUTT IN. 


By Harry Ellard 


When a man has his troubles at home with 
his wife, 

And you see the poor woman in tears ‘mid 
her strife, 

When her husband upbraids her with temper 
and scorn, 

\nd wishes aloud she had never been born, 

You must 


Never 
Butt 
In, 
For you'll find if you do, 
The hot end of the bargain is waiting for 
you 

Whe men stop to argue ‘till their wits go 

astray, 


\nd they tell one another that each is a jay; 
Though it looks as if something would hap- 
pen quite soon, 
That one or the other must fall in a swoon, 
You must 
Never 
Butt 
In, 
For you'll find if you do, 
he hot end of the bargain is waiting for 
you. 


When women are talking and slander each 
one 
In a serious way, or perhaps just for fun, 
They gossip about their friends as they pass, 
\nd say Mrs. Jones is not fit for their class, 
You must 
Never 
Butt 
In, 
For you'll find if you do, 
e hot end of the bargain is waiting for 


you 

When your relatives with persistence have 
said 

rhey have found out the proper person to 
wed, 


Though you surely feel certain they will 
make a mistake, 
Don't offer advice you think best for their 
sake, 
For if 
You 
Butt 
In, 
You will find if you do, 
e hot end of the bargain is waiting for 
you. 


ry 


The queer things that people may say or 
may do, 
As through this wide world you go wander- 
ing through, 
May come to your notice, but you will soon 
find 
Twill be best to pretend you are deaf, dumb 
and blind, 
For if 
You 
Butt 
In, 
You will find if you do, 


The hot end of the bargain is waiting for 


you. 


Canon City, Colo 








THE JAMISON BAITS. 


We wish to call the attention of our read- 
ers this month to the “Coaxer” and “Teaser’ 
casting and trolling baits manufactured by 
W. J. Jamison, 1388 Lexington street, Chi- 
cago. These baits have now been made for 
several years, and are recognized by those 
who have used them as among the very best 
that are made 

Judging by the beautiful color reproduc 


J = as —_ 


The smile that won't come off. 


tions shown in the catalogue and circulars to 
hand, we should imagine these lines to be 
about as enticing as there is made. Circular 
matter will be sent to anyone on request who 
mentions this notice. 

We take pleasure in reproducing herewith 
a picture of Mr. Jamison, the manufacturer, 
holding up an 8-lb. bass, which measured 24% 
inches, and was caught in Wisconsin on a 
“Coaxer” bait. 


Readers of our magazine who are troubled 
with catarrh will do well to write F. C 
Keith, Cleveland, Ohio, for a bottle of Dr. 
Marshall's Catarrh Snuff (25 cents a bottle), 
which has some very high recommendations 
for its curative properties. 


The Lefever gun recently won high ama- 
teur average at Holdredge, Nebraska. The 
Lefever gun also recently established two 
new world’s records in the hands of an ama- 
teur, at Staunton, Ill. Standing at eighteen 
yards Mr. Wiggins, an amateur, scored 1764 
out of 180 targets, breaking the last ninety- 
two straight, winning high average over both 
expert and amateur. 
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THE INDOOR TOURNAMENT. 


At the recent annual tournament of the 
Indoor .22 Caliber Rifle League of the United 
States, held at Pittsburg, Pa., January 16-20, 
1905, Stevens rifles carried off most of the 
prizes. Mr. Louis P. Ittel of Pittsburg, Pa., 
obtained the record score of 2,459 by shoot- 
ing a Stevens-Pope rifle equipped with Stev- 
ens telescope sight. Peters .22 short car- 
tridges were used in achieving this notable 
result. 

Eighteen of the twenty perfect scores in 
the championship and re-entry matches were 
won with Stevens rifles. Thirteen of the 
twenty perfect scores were secured with 
Stevens-Pope rifle barrels. 

This was the first time that telescope 
sights were permitted to aid riflemen to bet- 
ter their scores in an important national 
shoot. This competitive shoot conclusively 
demonstrated the vast importance of tele- 
scope in shooting contests, to say nothing 
of their use to prolong the shooting days ot! 
a veteran marksman or hunter 


The No. 32 Special Winchester rifle that 
I was to receive for premium has just ar- 
rived, and I wish to assure you that I am 
greatly pleased with the same. It is all that 
you represented it to be and I feel that 
have been fully compensated for my efforts 
The subscriptions for my club were solicited 
at odd spells while attending school and is 
my first effort in this line, so you see that 
I naturally feel more than pleased with my 
premium and with the way in which you have 
treated me. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 

Jackson, Mich. 


U. M. C. EXPERTS. 


These well known trap shots spent a week 
at the U. M. C. factory at Bridgeport, Connec- 
ticut, during the holidays and shot several 
matches as the Eastern and Western Squads 
at the Crescent Club, Brooklyn, at Newark, 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore 
Scores of 98%, 97%, 96%, etc., were made 












Send 


50c. for Silk, 
25c. for Cotton, 
Sample Pair 
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KNOWN AND 
WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


The NAME is Stamped 


ON EVERY LOOP— 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, tears, nor unfastens 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A 











ALWAYS EASY woe 
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THE HILDEBRANDT BAITS. 
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THE PIERCE GREAT ARROW. 
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ame from the dealers for larger orders 
This necessitated a factory and now the Hil 
debrandt baits are made in a well-equipped 
factory where a force of skilled help is em- 
ployed These baits are all hand-made and 
of the very best of material The cognomen 
of “Big John (Mr. Hildebrandt weighs 
pounds and stands two feet six inches) has 
been applied to the proprietor. Send for cir 
culars and mention Outdoor Life 





aluminum, with a 56-inch wheel tread It 
was one of the most attractive cars dis 
played at the late Chicago Automobile Show 
Our eastern readers can get full informa 
tion by writing the Buffalo house; western 
readers should write Tom Botterill, manager 
the Denver branch George N. Pierce Company 
Denver, Colo 




















A NEW ‘'SCOPE. 














This glass will be found to be very strong 
and with the relief it has, gives a very larg+ 
field with a bright illumination, and mount 
ings are similar to those used on the Fa 


vorite and will interchange with regular 
sights It lists at but $10.00 Write for fur 
ther information concerning it to the J 
Stevens Arms & Tool Co Chicopee Falls 


Mass 
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THE NEW TYPEWRITER. 


Announcement is made that the L. C 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company of Byr 
acuse, N. Y., who have rented the store at 
No. 1647 Champa street for their Denver 
branch, will fit up and occupy the same at 
once W. H. Person, their Denver manager 
returned last month from Syracuse, where 
he spent about ten days in the company’s 
factory familiarizing himseif with the con 
struction ot their new writing in sight ma 
hine which will be exhibited here soon. M1 
Person states that on the occasion of his 
Visit to Syracuse the managers of the com 
pany’s branches in different parts of t 
nited States were called to the home offics 
for the same purpose as himself, and were 
the roughly instructed in the mechanism and 
operation of the L. C. Smith & Bros. type 
writer, preparatory to begininng the selling 
campaign, and which will be started simul 
taneously in many of the larger cities Eas 
and West 

During the convention of typewriter men 
the L. C. Smith & Bros. typewriter was ex 
iibited and demonstrated to representatives 
ot other typewriter concerns, winning un 
limited approval even from rivals 

The L. C. Smith & Bros. typewriter, more 
than any other writing machine ever made 
presents the advantage of writing in sight 
It has besides many new and absolutely 
inique features to commend it Its makers 
assert that they have perfected the principles 
of typewriter construction and examinatior 
of the machine indicates that this is no idk 
boast The factory is now turning out num 
bers of completed machines daily and rap 
idly increasing its producing capacity 

W. H. Person, Denver manager for L ‘¢ 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company, is wel 


known in the West as a typewriter man of 


experience He has been in the business for 
more than twelve years and has built up a 
very large and valuable acquaintance amone 
users of writing machines From May, 1891 
to September, 1903, he served as manager for 
the Smith Premier Typewriter Company, wit! 
which L C. Smith & Bros. severed all con 
nection two years ago, and was most success 
ful in introducing the machine he represente 


into Colorado, ttah, Wyoming. New Mexico 


NEW IDEAL DETACHABLE MOUNT. 


The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., of Chico 
pee Falls, Mass Write us that they have 
often been requested to build a telescope 


mount that can be easily put on and taken 


off the rifle This they have done in the new 
Ideal Detachable Mount, and are able te 
place on nthe market a perfect rifle telescope 
mounting, that is simple, and easily detached 
The dove-tail blocks are screwed firmly o1 
the top of the barrel: one for the rear mount 
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ind Idaho l comme wit I \ x 
perienced typewriter me! Mr oO ecoer 
nized the great growth of public de t 
typewriters with a visible nscrip 
ivailed himself of the first oppo 
issociate himself with his old emy 
their new enterprise He is el! 
istic over the outlook for the L. ¢ Smith «& 
Bros. typewriter i! territor 
dent that the merits of the mac}! ‘ e rey 
resents will secure or t t 
in the trade 

lf Mr Person is as sucee 


goes gunning for business 

the pursuit of big game 

or no reason for complaint He ! 
enthusiastic sportsman and 

over the western country bagging kind 
of game from ground squirre ‘ ZZ 
bears He is an easte! ma t ! 
old home, which he revisits every ! 
ing been at Catskill-o the Huds Hie 
ime to Der in April, 1880, and |} thon 
oughly identitied himself wit ff t 
West 


The Perfection Magneto Compa! Incor 
porated) is presenting to the trade the 190 
model of their magneto Realizing by fou 
years experience the tendency met 
spring concrolled bases to wear out e shaft 
journals by excessive pressure and of wood 
en bases to warp, they have furnished thet 
latest magneto with a polished br bas 
having a screw adjustment that perfectly 
controls the tension of the belt or frictio 
drive and thereby reduces the wear to 
minimum They are also putting out wit 
their magneto, at a slight additiona ost 
three special incandescent lamps » de 
nected to the ignition cir t 

They have doubled their i] t to meet 
the increased demand for thei magnetos 
Chey have many orders booked for the om 
ing season and anticipate most prosperous 
year They also carry fully e2 rantee 
line of batteries, spark coils park plugs 
switches, ignition cable ind il ndesce! 
lamps See their udvertisement in t 

Mention Outdoor Life in writing to then 

d one for the forward mou! 

place by thumb screws Phe 
scope come off together ind wi 
scope can be placed in an ordinit 4 I 
the rifle put in its cas¢ The block é 
on the rifle, and do not interfere wit 
of the ordinary sights The re or de 
ill styles of rifles, and will meet poy 
demand After sighting thie cope ! b 
taken off and put on repeatedly wit perfect 
iccuracy, and in a few second screw 
in the dove-tail slot oincide vit the 
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AN IMPROVED MAGNETO. 
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Sa Se es itn 


Fe Binses, .. 


NOTES. 


W. K. McAllister, general agent of the 
Southern Pacific Ry. in Denver, has issued an 
attractive calendar for 1905. 

A beautiful poster, entitled “Racycling— 
King of Sports,’ showing nine forms of popu- 
lar outdoor sports, with a Racycle rider in 
the center, has been received from the Miami 
Cycle & Mfg. Co., of Middletown, Ohio. 

H. Conner, proprietor of the Peoria Arms 
Co., of Peoria, IlL, is agent for the Browning 
Automatic shotgun, which he sells exten- 
sively in all the middle states. He also is a 
big dealer in loaded shells, which he ships to 
points from Maine to California 

Capt. Geo. E. Bartlett, who has spent some 
years.in demonstrating the merits of Peters’ 
ammunition by giving fancy exhibitions 
throughout the country, is located for the 
winter at Fort Worth, Texas. He has given 
several remarkable exhibitions lately in that 
and surrounding cities. 

A catalogue is to hand from the J. 
Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts, of their Stevens-Pope special- 
ties, which describes in particular the fa- 
mous Stevens-Pope rifle barrels, muzzle-load- 
ing outfits, sights, palm rests, telescope 
sights, etc. One of these valuable books will 
be sent free to anyone mentioning this no- 
tice. 

The U. M. C. Company makes an announce- 
ment that H. H. Stevens will act as a U. M. 
C. shooting representative in western Penn- 
sylvania in place of Mr. E. D. Fulford, de- 
ceased. Mr. Stevens has been before the trap 
shooting fraternity for a number of years, 
having held the live bird championship of 
New Jersey. He has acted as U. ; i oe 
sionary in the far West for the last year. 

“Denver, the New Winter Resort,” is the 
title of a beautiful folder issued by the F. T 
Hartman Co., one of Denver's enterprising 
advertising agencies, for the Denver Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which latter is distributing 
them. Our sunshine, our bracing air, and 
health-giving waters, our hotels, our sani- 
tariums, and our beautiful city are all com- 
prehensively covered by pen and picture in 
the new book. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


B. C. Milan & Son, of Frankfort, Ky., have 
been awarded the gold medal at the St. Louis 
Fair for excellence and merit. This firm has 
been accorded a similar distinction at inter- 
national fairs on three other occasions, and 
its reputation may be said to be world-wide. 
The other occasions on which the gold medal, 
the highest award, was given was at Chi- 
cago, in 1893; at Paris, in 1900, and in Ber- 
gen, Norway, in 1898. 

The Dent Medicine Co., 364 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., have received the following let- 
ter from the Maple Road Kennels of Wood- 
ville, Conn.: “We were induced to use your 
Distemperine, and have used a lot of it lately, 
as we have been through a siege of distem- 
per in the kennels. It is the only medicine 
we have ever tried with any success for this 
disease. As we have from thirty to fifty dogs 
here most of the time, it is somewhat of a 
relief to find something to depend on.” 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Savage Arms Co., Utica, Y., was held 
on January 25th, when the following officers 
were elected: President, Benj. Adriance; 
vice president, Walter Jerome Green; secre- 
tary and treasurer, J. DePeyster Lynch. A 
recent letter from the Savage Arms Co., 
states that Mr. Arthur Savage is no longer 
conected with the company in the capacity of 
managing director, and is therefore not au- 
thorized to make any transactions for the 
company. 

The Marble Safety Axe Company of Glad- 
stone, Mich., have recently enlarged their 
factory and have installed a dozen new and 
modern machines to enable them to make in 
larger quantities their line of front and rear 
rifle sights, rifle cleaners and jointed rods. 
Although placed on the market only last year 
they have had a great demand for these arti- 
cles. They have also constructed new and 
larger offices and shipping departments which 
will enable them to more rapidly handle the 
orders of their large and growing list of cus- 
tomers. 


The Sixteenth Anual Tournament of the 
Kansas State Sportsmen's Association will be 
held at Herington, Kansas, May 16, 17, 18. 
1905. Program will be out about March 1. If 
you don’t receive one write for it to Geo. W 
Lewis, Secretary, Herington, Kansas 





THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


The “Simple Life’’—its call we hear 
When sounds the robin’s note so clear 
And sparkling brook a promise gives 
That ‘neath its wave the trout still lives 


gut stop, my friend, 


ere you away 


To where the “flyin’ fishes play,” 
For “simple life’ you'll find a fake 


When in a cabin you 


awake 


The early call tc hurry out 

And catch for breakfast some fine trout 
And cook it, too before you eat— 

This is the fate you're sure to meet 


Then you must wash up every dish, 

Then hurry out again to fish; 

Then cut the wood with which to fright. 
By blazing bonfire, bears at night. 

And thus the days of toil you spend 
Until toward your home you wend 

Your way and cry, “With Teddy, now, 

I know the ‘Strenuous Life,’ I vow.” 


L. 


J. STARKWEATHER 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





























The greatest event in 1904, 


Mounting o 9a ) Wocen The GRAND AMERICAN 
en ty ss 2 a HANDICAP, was wen with 


“ARN TAXIDERMY BY MA! “Tofallible.”’ 


S rtsmen WHY NOT MOUNT YOUR 
- 2 5 sees eager Durinz this meeting “IN 
Guts & ym season a will secure many fine birds and uring g 
i ’ t fo u H dden. Save taxidermist’ ? 

bills. Enter guee ol rh ond miabeioas 0s ine. ‘ exc FALLIBLE ’ also won 
Ir rays. Hundreds of leading sportsmen have taken our course, 


and are paying all gun and sportirg expenses by selling their 


mounted specimens and doine work for others. You cn do as well. High Ge neral Average while 
If you want the most profitable of all ‘‘side lines,” Lzaaw tTaxipEaMY , 
We can teach you st swam. Our rates are reasonable, and we Prusi- 


TIVELY @UA®ARTEE suUccESs. Endorsed by ai] leading sporting maga- 44 v7? 
tines in America. if tov A&@ a HUNTER, angler or nature lover, you eS u tze 
will be interested ia our sew catatoe. It» yours for the asking 

WRITE FOR ONE TODAT 


The Northwestern School of Taxidermy, Inc. won the Preliminary Handicaps 
Suite 64, Com. Nat’! Bank, Omaha, Neb. aod 
The Only School of Taxidermy in the World ‘ 
( : 
S & 


The Consolation Handicap. 


















Subscribe for 
OUTDOOR LIFE || owner company. 


The Cominé Year. 

















HUNTER, TRADER, TRAPPER. 


will find this journal of interest and value. 
To give a better idea of the articles published, part of the con 


Colorado, by Gus Macy, who tells of the fur-bearing and game ani 


Trapping Beaver, by a successful trapper; In British Col imbia 





by John L. Woodbury; Deadfalls for Marten, illustrated; The Marten Country, tellin 


where these animals are most numerous; Mink Trapping; Sea Otter, illustrated; My First 
Bear; Steel Traps; Old Trapper and Trader; Something About Dogs; Traps and Furs 
The Double Jaw Trap; With and Without Scent; The Fox and how to trap them; Raw Fur 
Markets; London Raw Fur Sales; About twenty illustrations of Dogs, Traps, Game, Sea 


son's catch, etc., etc. 


If you mention where you saw this adv. with every yearly subscription received be 
fore April 15th, five back numbers will be given free. Subscription $1.00 per year, singl: 


copies 10 cents. A. ,R. HARDING, Pd., Box 79, Gallipolis, Ohio. 


The only publication in the world devoted entirely to Hunting, 
Trading and Trapping. If you are interested in Hunting, Trapping 
Raw Furs, Ginseng, Raising Wild Animals, Taxidermy, etc., etc., you 


tents of February which contained 100 pages, is given Animals of 


mals of that state; Big Game of Bear Camp Country, by an Orego: 
hunter; Marten Trappers of the Rockies, by an experienced trapper; 


where game and fur abounds; Trapping Grey Fox, by a Tennessee 
trapper; Loading and Shooting; The Civit Cat; The Red Fox, Part II 





WESTERN CIGARS FOR WESTERN SMOKERS. , 


ANTLER, CORDOVE, S. B. and M. 


MADE FOR THE ALTITUDE. 


CORDOVE 


SCHIELE BROS. & MORELAND, Manufacturers, HIGH GRADE CIGARS. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 
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VUTDOOR LIFE 


CULLED FRCM THE MAIL. OVICE knowing that great skill is required 
to produce a bearing that will stand hat 
usage in a reel for many years All parts 
ire turned down to one-hundredth of a milli 
metre in exactness It was indicated to us 
that the greatest skill was required in the 
bearings, spiral geer and assembling. : 
issemble, all parts must be absolutely cor 
rect; in fact, great skill is required to make 
such a fine and serviceable reel—as accurate 

a Jurgensen watch 

The best sapphire jewels are used, whi 
ire trued by grinding down with diamond 
laps—the only thing that will cut the stone 
being next in hardness to a diamond. 

All machinery is what is called semi 
hand, requiring skill in the operator to ob 
tain the proper degree of accuracy In fact 
1 greater part of the reel is made without 
machinery It is impossible to make an ac 
‘ ite reel by using automatic machinery 


NEW MARLIN CATALOGUE. 


We have ‘ received the new Marli: 
italogwue for 1905 containing full details o 
Marlin repeating rifles, .22 to .45 caliber, and 
Marlin repeating shotguns, 12 and 16 gauge 
It also has a section on ammunition, giving 
proper loads of black and smokeless pow 
ders and telling what bullets may be used 
n the various sizes A third section has 
chapters devoted to “Care of Rifles,” “Sight 
ing Rifles “Reloading Ammunition,” “Low 
Pressure Powders High Power Powders 
“How to Lubricate Bullets Accuracy, Ve 
city Trajectory and Penetration “The 
Choice of a Rifle and many other simila: 
topics 
The cover is in colors, showing two hunt 
sitting ! i log resting and waiting fo 
il cooking over the camp fire 
d dog close at hand, while one 
relates to the other the story o 
Shot 
uu can get copy of this 128-page book 
hundreds of illustrations by mentioning 
iis magazine and sending three stamps for 
THROUGH A REEL FACTORY. postage to The Marlin 


Fire Arms Company 
New Haver eS 


Catalogwue mailec inder separate cover 


N | “Mo 


RACYCLE CATALOGUE. 


‘ v0 catalogue of the Racycle made 
e Miami Cycle and Manufacturing Com 
{ 


of Middletown, O.. is to hand We 


al 
look I 


orward to these annual produc 
ons with much interest s they are among 


the most elaborate of at of tl catalogue 
tha ome to our desk Anyone who applies 
ind mentio this notice cat } \ 


these ] nad 


ive one oft 


booklets 


IN RE CAMP STOVES. 
py ree, of Griggsville, Illinois, has re 
acl Gin” he following letter from T. I. Monihar 
nae stan imont, Texas, after having used one of 
camp stoves 


processes 
pig > d be T stove I ordered came in good shape 
porbids nd iat same evening was doing duty it 

t some imp 1 am unable to express the feelings 
of comfort and pride that the stove broug! 

fortl There were four in our party m\ 

wife and little daughter, my brother-in-law 

ind myself and it would have done you 

zood to hear the many nice things said by 

of them for your stove Mrs. M. says 

for baking it cannot be beaten: in fact 

nts to use it at home when she has 


to do 


Please nd enclosed mv check for $22 for 
ty-two subscribers to Outdoor Life I 
ve seen twenty-six of my old subscribers 
mils four dropped out 
Db. T. CHESSROWN 
Pa 








